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NOTES 


TRANSVAAL 


First Suave. ‘f Wonderfully oblique policy, Pam !” 
SEconD SHADE. ‘‘ Quite remarkable, Benjamin. 
They’ve got their man ; why don’t they back him ?” 


THE egregious Esterhazy looks, as those who have 
seen him must have reflected, just like a character who 
has walked out of the Dumas gallery. But the ad- 
venturer is now beginning to bore his public. He defers 
too long the ringing down of the curtain. We should be 
sorry to think of any human creature swallowing a whole 
“pen box full of chloride of potassium.” But it must be 
that way or some other equally efficacious almost 
immediately, if one of the biggest villains unhung means 
to escape Monsieur de Paris, unless, of course, Esterhazy 
is going to wind up in a monastery. He has audacity 
even for that. We are glad to think that our good 
neighbours across the Channel are now able to think 
about something else than this criminal and the victim of 
Rennes. Indeed, the interest in ’A/ffaire is diminishing 
So rapidly that some of our Paris contemporaries may 
soon be beginning to grudge the cost of keeping expensive 
special correspondents in Brittany. Circumstances are cer- 
tainly making straight the path of the excellent Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry. The two cartoons on another page 
aptly represent the new situation. 


BELIEVERS in the common mission of the English- 
Speaking peoples have been encouraged by this week’s 
news from New York. It is reported that the America 
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and China Development Company and the British and 
Chinese Corporation have united (capital thirteen millions— 
pounds, not dollars) to construct railways in China, and 
that joint action is about to be taken at Pekin in support 
of their interests by the United States Minister and the 
British Legation. What may be called the financial part 
of the intelligence is, unfortunately, more fully confirmed 
than the political. Still, as Mr. Hay, the Secretary of 
State, favours joint action between the United States and 
Great Britain in the Middle Kingdom, the supposed objec- 
tion of President McKinley to make the China policy of 
the two nations identical may be overcome. Uncle Sam 
has, no doubt, a good deal to bother him in the Philip- 
pines, but, while he has a Minister and Consul in China, 
it seems a pity for our distinguished relative to lose his 


chance of what is going by failing to co-operate with 
Cousin Bull. 


Tue American papers have been saying all this year, 
and before that, that Mr. Alger would have to go. And 
such is the powerful influence of the Fourth Estate on the 
other side that the wooden-headed Secretary for War has, 
at last, actually gone. After this something may really 
come of the war correspondents’ round-robin from Manila 
against the military policy of misrepresenting the situation 
in the Philippines. The American nation has to be made 
to realise exactly how things are in the islands, and the 
sooner it does so the better. Our cousins were deluded 
into the ‘idea that it was all over in the Philippines but the 
shouting. And it is not—not by along way. Before the 
war they omitted to profit by Mr. Rhodes’s historic 
message to Dr. Jameson on the eve of the struggle with 
Lobengula: ‘‘ Read Luke xiv. 31 ;” and they are now 
paying the penalty. 


WE do not know whether our readers have been 
dutifully perusing during this hot weather the long 
telegrams which continue to arrive about the Peace 
Conference. Nobody will blame them if they have 
not. So far as one can make out, things seem to be 
taking very much the course which sensible folk thought 
was probable. Limitation of armaments has made no 
more progress than was expected. The Permanent 
Council of Arbitration, on the other hand, is likely to 
come into existence, and if it gets itself established we 
should be the last to say that the great Peace Picnic has 
not been justified by its result. We note that the new 
tribunal is to sit at the Hague. Of course all the Powers’ 
other international committees have their headquarters in 
Berne. The change to the Hague is, no doubt, a compli- 
ment in return for hearty Hollander hospitality. If, in the 
time to come, it should exert any influence in bringing 
about the neutralisation of the Netherlands, the comfort 
of five nations will be materially enhanced. 


No one will be much alarmed by the story of General 
Garibaldi, junior, going off to South America with a view 
to raising an Army of Liberation for operations in Italy 
in the interests of the Pope. But it will do good service 
if it direct public attention to the new Latin population 
which is growing up in the southern half of the New 
World. Very few people seem to realise what European 
emigration during the last few years has done in giving 
the Old World a grip on the South American Republics. 
Take the case of Argentina. There are now within its 
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borders, by the last computation—in addition to 21,000 
British and 41,000 Germans, Austrians, and Swiss—some 
94,000 French, 198,000 Spaniards, and 492,000 Italians. 
It must obviously be only a question of time when these 
new-comers shall completely swamp the old Spanish, 
Spanish-Indian, Indian, and Negro inhabitants. At 
present they probably represent three-quarters of the 
population. The same state of things exists in Brazil, 
Uruguay, and, in fact, to a greater or lesser degree in 
the other South American States that are of any con- 
sequence. 


HitHerto the European Powers have allowed the 
Republics to fight out their quarrels with their toy armies 
and navies. Will this state of things continue? And how 
if Argentina should happen to oppress a German Out- 
lander, and the Mailyphist should appear off Buenos 
Ayres with a threat of bombardment? What would 
Cousin Jonathan do now that Monroeism and Pan- 
Americanism is supplemented by the new-born Im- 
perialism? And John Bull, with his pocket-book stuffed 
with Argentina State and industrial scrip, what would 
his 7éle be? Unless we are much mistaken, the diplo- 
matists will one of these days throw the maps of Africa 
and China into a drawer and rediscover South America. 
When that takes place some interesting things will 
happen. 


Ir is not only the Europeans among the immigrants 
that have to be reckoned with in South America. There 
are Chinese by the thousand—and Japs. In Argentina 
they have been admitted by special decree. What Japan 
may be reckoned to do when its nationals are concerned 
may be gathered from the promptitude with which the 
Mikado’s Government sent ironclads to Hawaii in defence 
of its subjects’ rights. On July 17, it must be noted, 
Japan became, by the express admission of Europe, a 
Civilised Power. The Capitulations go by the board; a 
foreigner in the Land of the Rising Sun will enjoy no 
immunities which he does not possess when residing in a 
European country. 


How will her new status affect Japan? This much is 
certain, that the only, if the brand new, Civilised Power 
in Asia will not be without a conspicuous vé/e. It is a far 
cry indeed from the secret flight of the youthful Count 
Ito to the latter-day Japan, for the bringing into being of 
which the veteran Far Eastern statesman whose career 
is sketched elsewhere has done so much. Old Niphon 
has seen so many seemingly impossible things effected 
that he would be a bold prophet who would attempt to 
place too many limitations upon her destiny. For our- 
selves, we cannot help thinking of three simple facts 
which seem largely to govern the future of the ‘‘ Great 
Britain of the East.” First, Japan is an island with a 
temperate climate, and the future of the world is to the 
Northerners. Second, the Japanese, if they suffer from 
the drawback of being diminutive, enjoy the advantage in 
dealing with the peoples of the mainland (the chief factor 
in their foreign relations) that they are related to the big 
Chinese and Russians. Third, Japan seems likely, in the 
common phrase, ‘‘to keep herself to herself.” Her 
foreign trade is expanding by leaps and bounds, but it is 
native not foreign shipping, and the number of native and 
not foreign traders, which are increasing in proportion. 
This is an all-important factor in the situation. 
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Tue Cape to Cairo idea is familiar enough. How 
about the Cape to Calcutta? As sea-carriage will always 


. be cheaper than land-carriage, goods will continue to 


travel for ages between South Africa and India by way of 
the Indian Ocean. But a continuous line of rails from 
Cape Colony to Egypt and thence across the Suez Canal 
by the short desert route or Syria, or the Euphrates 
Valley, is one of the things which is as certain as that we 
shall, before we are ten years older, be able to take a 
‘first return” for Port Arthur at Holborn Viaduct. Mr, 
Black’s much debated railway to India scheme seems to 
be taking a nap; but a plan for a German line between 
the Bosphorus and Baghdad is sufficiently awake to excite 
active Russian opposition. When the iron horse is snort- 
ing in Baghdad it will not take long to join up the 
Egyptian and Palestine lines with the German system, 
while Russian railway schemes in Persia and British 
undertakings in Baluchistan must soon take practical 
shape. 


THE latest move of the Eastern Cable monopoly is 
astute. They seek to tempt Australasia away from the 
Pacific cable by the offer of a new cable connection with 
England from the other side—that is to say, vid South 
Africa—and ask no subsidy from the Australian Colonies. 
They ask only, in the words of the London manager of 
the Company, as reported in the Daly Mail of Friday, 
‘to be allowed to deal direct with the public, and esta- 
blish their own offices at Adelaide.” And they propose to 
make the rate between Australia and London and Cape 
Town and London 4s. instead of 4s. gd. and 5s. a word as 
now. Of course, the more cables the better for the public. 
But so long as the cables are in the hands of private 
monopolists, so long—quite naturally, of course—will they 
be run in the interests of the monopolists, and not in the 
interests of the public. The Australasian Colonies have 
had a long experience of high rates, and they will, we may 
expect, be no parties to any further tightening of the 
monopolists’ grip. The reduction from 4s. 9d. to 4s. is a 
bagatelle,-unless the Company will agree to an automatic 
reduction of rates as the business of the cable increases. 
Their condition—‘‘ direct dealing with the public”— 
means, we suppose, that this automatic reduction, under 
Government supervision, is just what they wish to avoid. 
In any event, the State must have its cables free from 
entanglements, and the Pacific Cable should go ahead, 
and that forthwith. 


WHENCE comes what we English are pleased to call 
the ‘‘ American twang” with which London streets and 
places of entertainment resound just now? The National 
Laryngological (throat specialist) Association, composed 
of American medical men and scientists of the highest 
standing, assures us from Chicago that it is quite a mis- 
take to suppose it to be due to talking through the nose; 
indeed, it may be produced by simply holding the nose 
with the fingers. Nor is it due to the prevalence of 
catarrh in America, for this disease is little more common 
there than in England, and the “‘ twang” comes in equal 
strength from the healthiest noses and throats. So the 
medicals leave us destitute of explanation. But some 
years ago a professor of dentistry in a Western University 
declared, after special study of the effects of irregularities 
of the dental arch upon the voice, that the ‘‘ twang” and 
drawl are both devices for increasing the carrying power 
of the voice in the open air, and grew up among the early 
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settlers in their work in fields and woods. How often 
one hears Americans accused of talking noisily in public, 
simply because the ear of the unwilling listener catches 
every word and syllable of their keen, ringing speech! 
How a drawl does increase the carrying power of the 
voice we see in the long ‘‘Cooee” of the Australian, the 
curious way in which commands to troops in the field and 
the cries of the look-out on the bow are ‘‘ sung,” and the 
intonation of the call-porter on ’Change or the toast- 
caller at a public banquet. Moreover, the ‘‘ twang” is 
characteristic of rwval America, and almost disappears in 
the great cities, even among those who were ‘‘ raised” on 
afarm. And has not the English rustic the “twang ” too in 
ahigh degree? Listen, if you doubt it, to the children of 
the Peak district, in Derbyshire. Nearly all the farm- 
calls to animals are both nasal and drawling to a marked 
extent. 


Tue Dorsetshire Regiment (the 59th) are to be con- 
gratulated on the restoration to the depot officers’ mess 
of the original regimental colours, which, some 140 years 
ago, were taken into action on the field of Plassey. It is 
unfortunate that the circumstances under which the 
recovery has been made are not more creditable to us as 
anation with a past and a future. According toa report 
of the incident, it appears that the colours, which accom- 
panied the regiment on so many glorious fields in the 
past, were the other day offered for sale in the unromantic 
atmosphere of a London auction-room. Here, happily, 
they attracted the attention of an officer of the 59th, who 
promptly purchased them, and then presented them to the 
regiment. 


WE view, as most others have viewed, the case of 
Mary Ansell with profound regret. In the execution of a 
woman it could scarcely be otherwise. But ours is regret 
for the commission of a cold-blooded murder; it is not 
regret for the steadfast performance of a painful duty by 
the Home Secretary. The only possible defence was 
insanity ; and it is a little unsatisfactory that such defence 
was not put forward at the trial. In consequence of its 
omission the case has been surrounded with pathetic 
appeals and melodramatic deputations. But it is well to 
keep in mind the two main facts of the case. Mary Ansell 
sent a poisoned cake to her own sister, with the object of 
getting her insurance money ; and she virtually acknow- 
ledged that it was a wicked act. Those are the facts. 
The law is that an insane person commits murder if he or 
she knows the ‘‘nature and quality” of the act done. 
The Home Secretary’s consultation with the judge and 
the insanity doctors (and doubtless with others) makes it 
quite clear that Mary Ansell’s melancholy end is nothing 
More than justice. 


_ Two cases upon the law of heirlooms, both of con- 
siderable importance, have just come before the Courts. 
In the one case Lord Francis Hope, as tenant for life, 
applied for the sanction of the Court to the sale of the 
famous Hope blue diamond. The principle of law govern- 
ing such applications is briefly this: that the tenant for 
life can exercise his power of sale only in a bona-fide 
Manner, and for the benefit of all who are interested in 
the settlement ; and that the Court, before sanctioning a 
sale, takes into consideration all circumstances. Lord 
Francis Hope’s misfortunes were due to his own extrava- 
§ance, and even now he has an income of £2,000 a year. 
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He has no child, and the remainder-men unanimously 
opposed the sale. The Court of Appeal, therefore, 
upholding the previous decision of Mr. Justice Byrne, 
have decided that the tenant for life cannot sell the 
diamond. Its value is about £20,000. In the other 
case the facts are of a widely different nature, though 
they are similar to this extent, that the difficulties 
of the tenant for life—Sir Robert Peel—are due 
purely to his own extravagance. But Sir Robert 
has no income whatever, beyond what the indulgence of 
friends allows him. He has, moreover, an infant child 
who is destined to come into £8,000 a year. And in this 
case the opposition of the remainder-men was very far from 
unanimous. Upon these grounds Sir Robert asked for a 
sale of all the family heirlooms. Mr. Justice Byrne, with 
a discrimination which reflects the highest credit upon 
him, drew a line between the heirlooms which had, and 
the heirlooms which had not, family associations. An 
inquiry is to be made to classify the heirlooms upon this 
basis. Those without family associations are to be sold, 
the income going to the tenant for life. Those with family 
associations are to be retained in the settlement. Mean- 
while only some plate, valued at £20,000, and two Van 
Dycks, said to be deteriorating in value, are to go under 
the hammer. An appeal is to be made—but Mr. Justice 
Byrne does not often make mistakes. 


TueE Bishop of Bristol has spoken out to some pur- 
pose. Atameeting of the Diocesan Extension Associa- 
tion he unburdened his mind as to certain letters he had 
received. It appears that the Low Churchmen refuse to 
serve on Committees with their High Church brethren, or 
to take any common part with them in evangelistic work. 
As the Bishop put it, they would rather the work was not 
undertaken at all than that money should be given to a 
church which did not conduct its services exactly in the 
way which they thought right and proper. That is just 
the point of the present ‘‘ crisis.” One party is quite 
willing to admit that the other has a historical position 
in the Church, and a right to a share in its dignities. The 
High Church has never tried to persecute the Low Church. 
But the Low Church persecutes the High, and declines 
to work with it, meanwhile worrying and bullying the 
Bishop. 


Last week the Committee of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence met, and passed these Resolutions: (1) That it is 
essential for Secondary Education to have an organisation 
co-ordinate with that of Primary in the new Board; (2) 
that Secondary and Technical Education should be depart- 
mentally organised on a separate, equal, and independent 
footing. So far, so good, but the resolutions are very 
vague. It is certainly necessary that School Board 
Inspectors should not pass censure on Secondary Schools ; 
but do the Headmasters really mean that Secondary 
Education should be organised in the same way as 
Primary, or only that the two are not to be confused in 
one organisation? The former is what we urge week 
after week in these columns; and it involves inspection 
by the Board, and a systematic method of promotion 
controlled by the Board. The gain of the last re- 
form would be incalculable. But the resolutions look 
different in the light of a recent speech by the Head- 
master of Haileybury, who spoke of the new Bill as ‘‘ the 
most tentative, delicate, and considerate of measures, 
from which no danger was to be apprehended for many 
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years.” In other words, Support this Bill because it will 
not reform anything. This shows how superficially 


educational questions are skimmed by those who ought . 


to lead. It is a hand-to-mouth spirit: Give peace in my 
time, and after me the deluge. We fear no deluge, but 
desire a strong current to carry our fleet of ships; and 
above all we wish for pilots and captains who understand 
seamanship. At present there is too much drifting ; the 
cargo sometimes suffers, and the crews are discontented. 


Since the naval mobilisation there has been no showy 
work, but the work that has been done has been useful. 
It took nearly a week to complete the process of 
‘‘ shaking down,” a matter of real importance in the little 
autocracy, and that is what every ship is. By Monday 
morning last the fleets had made their rendezvous at 
Torbay and Portland, and were ready to put to sea, two 
of the finest fleets that have ever left the shelter of 
English cliffs. This week has been devoted to tactical 
exercises, and then the ships will concentrate, those 
representing the British Fleet at Milford Haven, and the 
foreign force at Belfast. During the early part of next 
week the final preparations will be completed, and then 
the telegraph will carry the official order ‘‘ Commence 
hostilities.” Some objection is sometimes taken to the 
expense of these exercises ; and undoubtedly great steam 
warships are a great source of expense in coal alone. 
But if, as aresult of these manceuvres, the authorities learn 
what to do with their cruisers, what advantage speed in a 
battleship and cruiser gives, and how torpedo craft can be 
best employed, the country’s money will have been well 
spent. Moreover, the operations of the fleets may throw 
some light on the defence of ocean-borne commerce. 


THE proposal to provide the troops at home stations 
with khaki uniform for drill purposes during the summer 
months is so eminently sensible a one that it will not, we 
hope, be summarily refused by the War Office Authori- 
ties. To make a man do a long day’s manceuvring on the 
Wiltshire Downs, in the sweltering months of July and 
August, clad in serge and flannel, is as cruel as it is silly. 
No wonder the troops get knocked up so easily, and the 
hospitals filled with men prostrated by heat. By the way, 
at Aldershot, in certain battalions where the interests of 
the rank and file are properly regarded by their com- 
manding officers, the men have taken to turning out in 
shirt sleeves for drill. This is a very sensible order, and 
distinctly a move in the right direction. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA= 


MARQUIS ITO 


Japan has this week entered the rank of world-powers ; and 
of the many men who have helped thus to bring her out of 
her old position of obscurity and isolation, by far the most 
remarkable is Marquis Ito. His is the 
one dominant figure of that transformation 
which has made all eyes turn with curious 
interest to the Far East. And yet one is led to ask whether 
talents such as his would have raised him above mediocrity 
in a modern Western State. Certainly, for his own race 
and in the exciting transitional period through which his 
country has passed, he has been the man of the hour. 
Asiatic ways are not our ways, and ends are often achieved 
by means the most unexpected to the Western mind. 
Amongst Marquis Ito’s most conspicuous qualities ought 


Japan 
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to be reckoned personal courage and fearlessness. In the 
turmoil of the revolution which restored the Mikado to his 
ancient, undisputed authority, in the various rebellions 
and social tumult that followed the fall of feudalism, and 
while his colleagues were being literally cut down at his 
side by the assassin’s hand, and his own life frequently in 
danger, he has never for a moment flinched from the 
responsibilities of office or quailed before the threats of a 
fanatic patriotism. 


The Marquis is now in his fifty-ninth year. The son 
of a samurai or military retainer of the lord of Choshu—a 
powerful daimiate in the west of the 
A Man of Crises Main Island—he had none of the advan. 
tages of social position or wealth to assist 
him in life, but while still a boy he was distinguished 
amongst his clansmen for exceptional ability and inde- 
pendence of judgment, an independence combined with 
rare tact which has marked the whole of his career, 
Though frequently compelled to bend under the storms 
that inevitably follow in the wake of great reforms, he has 
found that the nation instinctively turns to him in its crises, 
and thus, ever since his nomination as Minister President 
at the early age of forty-four, he has retired and re. 
appeared, with ever-increasing popularity, at the fickle 
dictate of public opinion. Active opposition to the policy 
of his political enemies has rarely been his vé/e, but rather 
a seeming self-abnegation till the whirligig of time again 
brought him uppermost. These intervals of respite from 
office have been utilised in the most practical manner by 
visits abroad for the study of Western institutions and 
modes of government. Only the other day, on the eve 
of relinquishing the premiership, we read of him being on 
his way to China, ostensibly bent on mere sight-seeing, but 
doubtless with a view to cementing the ancient bonds 
with that Empire, so rudely sundered by the late war. 
For, if Japan is to maintain a leading position, not only 
in Asia, but, as she fondly hopes, among the civilised 
nations of the world, the practical dismemberment of the 
Chinese Empire, to which she is in so many ways closely 
allied, cannot be regarded by her with indifference. But 
this is a point apart. It is only referred to as indicating 
the untiring energy of Japan’s leading statesman and the 
far-seeing eye which has kept a watch over her destinies 
during the most momentous period of her history. 


Marquis Ito’s varied career and services to the State 
can only be briefly epitomised here. When the Restora- 
tion was accomplished in 1868, he re- 
ceived his first appointment, his know- 
ledge of English and the experience 
gained in two visits to England before that date, proving 
of considerable value to the newly instituted Foreign 
Office of those days. Promotion to the governorship of 
the important prefecture of Hyogo soon followed, then a 
transference to the central government in Tokyo, where, 
in 1871, he was already Vice-Minister of Public Works. 
In the meanwhile he had also been one of the chief movers 
in the abolition of the feudal system and in contracting a 
foreign loan for building the first line of railway between 
Yokohama and the capital, both schemes being violently 
antagonistic to popular feeling. In the same year he 
visited Europe as a leading member of Prince Iwakura’s 
embassy, which, it may be remembered, had for its object 
the revision of the treaties, an object consistently pursued 
during many eventful years with infinite skill and 
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statecraft, and in the face of the most powerful opposition 
both within and without Japan, until its final accomplish- 
ment. In 1873 the then Mr. Ito became Minister of Public 
Works, and later discharged the duties of Minister of the 
Interior during Mr. Okubo’s absence in China. The year 
1877 witnessed the outbreak of the Satsuma Rebellion— 
the last expiring spark of feudalism—in the suppression 
of which Mr. Ito played a prominent part at the strategical 
headquarters at Kyoto. Filling various other offices, and 
steadily rising in public esteem, he at length headed a 
mission to Europe for the purpose of studying foreign 
constitutions, especially that of Germany, on the spot. 
The result of this mission was the promulgation of the 
new Constitution, with its two deliberative Assemblies, in 
1889. A ‘‘Commentary on the Japanese Constitution,” 
from Marquis Ito’s pen, published both in Japanese and 
English, gave the world a clear and comprehensive account 


of a work which was mainly due to the author himself, 


and by which his name will be best remembered. 


It was scarcely to be expected that power thus sud- 
denly placed in the hands of men unaccustomed to wield 
it would be used with discretion, or as 
the framers of the Constitution may have 
desired. Continual conflicts between the 
Diet and the Cabinet have characterised the brief existence 
of the Sessions which have since been held before their 
dissolution by the Imperial mandate. Marquis Ito’s 
second administration was noted for the successful war 
with China; but the retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula, 
owing to the interposition of Russia, France, and Germany, 
raised a storm of indignant protest throughout the country. 
Itwas at this time that the then Count Ito was raised to his 
present rank, besides being decorated with an Order which 
had hitherto been reserved solely for princes of the Imperial 
blood. In 1896 the Ito Cabinet was displaced by that of 
Count Matsugata, which, composed as it was of members 
of the two clans of Satsuma and Choshu, never enjoyed 
the confidence of the nation. It fell at the beginning of 
1898, when Marquis Ito was again summoned to the 
premiership. A few months later Marquis Ito, apparently 
weary of the struggle with the newly formed political 
parties who had coalesced to bar all progress in the Diet, 
not only tendered his resignation, but prayed the Emperor 
to relieve him of his rank of nobility and all the honours 
that had been bestowed upon him. His resignation, as a 
matter of course, only was accepted. Marquis Ito has 
always been popular with the foreign residents, not only 
for his frankness, geniality, and hospitality, but as a con- 
sistent advocate of Western habits and customs, a friend 
to, if not a believer in, Christianity, and a strong supporter 
of woman’s education. 


A Weary 
Statesman 


BRITISH APATHY: A SUGGESTION 


“ENGLAND,” said Edmund Burke, ‘is but a moon shone 
upon by France. France contains everything within her- 
self and rises quickly after blows. England is but an 
egy country : take away her commerce, and where is 
She?” 

_ Acentury fraught with changes separates our genera- 
tion from that which hung spellbound on the lips of the 
brilliant Irishman. Great Britain shines with unborrowed 
light; and her restless neighbour is no longer the 
dominant factor in European politics. But the economic 
Situation is unchanged. Our foreign trade alone enables 
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us to feed a teeming population and support the burden 
of a world-shadowing Empire. It is, therefore, not a 
little strange that a field for the employment of the 
energies of our race which lies within a few days’ journey 
from London by rail should have been hitherto neglected 
by the British investor. 

Twenty years ago the inhabitants of Southern Russia 
were engaged wholly in stock-raising and agriculture ; but 
the discovery of vast deposits of coal and magnetic iron 
brought about a revolution in their industries. Capital 
began to flow into the new Black Country between 
the Dnieper and the Don: and tall chimneys here 
and there broke the horizon of the boundless Steppes. 
The process would have been more rapid but for the 
shortsighted commercial policy of the Tsar’s advisers. 
The law forbade foreigners to engage in any industrial 
enterprise without the authorisation of four Ministries at 
St. Petersburg. Thus many an applicant for leave to mine 
for coal or smelt iron ore found ‘‘ what hell it is in suing 
long to bide,” and abandoned his project in despair. 

But capitalists were not long in finding weak joints in 
the administrative armour. The German Government, 
ever alive to the necessity of providing markets for the 
manufactures of the Empire, enabled its subjects to assume 
Russian citizenship without abandoning their own. In 
other cases foreign syndicates took a Muscovite into part- 
nership, and registered the enterprise as his property. 
Thus the influx of capital has recovered from the tem- 
porary check, and the south of Russia is rapidly becoming 
one of the chief industrial centres of the world. There 
are iron and steel works in the Ekatrinoslov Government, 
at Taganrog, and Krivoirog. Locomotives are turned out 


in large numbers at Sermova, near Nijni, a headquarters 


which bids fair to outstrip Moscow. Kherson, Nicolaieff, 
and Taganrog are engaged in shipbuilding. Mariopoul, 
on the Sea of Azov, has embarked in the manufacture of 
iron pipes. These industries are, with a single exception, 
in the hands of Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians, and 
citizens of the United States. At a place called Hugheska, 
after its founder, abour four hundred Welshmen are 
employed with conspicuous success in the manufacture of 
steel. 

Our national indifference has extended to the Caucasus, 
a region which is nearly as accessible from England, and 
is even richer in the gifts of Nature. The country 
between the great central mountain chain and the Persian 
frontier is a veritable Tom Tiddler’s Ground, where 
fortunes can be had for the asking. Over many square 
miles ore yielding twenty-five per cent. of copper is seen 
cropping out on the surface. There are vast deposits of 
silver lead giving eighty and of magnetic ore yielding 
ninety per cent. of pure metal. Alluvial gold is found in 
the mountain torrents ; and manganese, zinc, antimony, 
asbestos, rock-salt, and lithographic stones abound almost 
everywhere. The old isolation of the Caucasian valleys, 
which produced the wonderful variety of races still to be 
observed there, is now a thing of the past. The railway 
has penetrated the remotest glens on either side of the 
central range ; and the cost of conveying a ton of goods 
by cart is no more than fourpence-halfpenny a mile. The 
people are hard-working and sober, and are content with a 
wage of something less than a shilling a day. 

In spite of these immense advantages, the exploitation 
of the Caucasus has hardly yet begun. Manganese ore is 
raised to a considerable extent in the Kutais and Tiflis 
Governments. Several cement works have lately been 
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founded by French companies at Novorosiissk and Gelendjik, 
on the eastern Black Sea littoral; and so keen is the 
demand, that their entire output has been bespoken for 
seven years to come. British enterprise has been hitherto 
confined to the petroleum industry, and even there the 
movement is of recent date. It bids fair to monopolise 
attention in this country, for the phenomenal success attend- 
ing the operations of a London company organised six 
months ago has caused an immense amount of speculation 
—not altogether of a healthy type. The whole of the Cau- 
casus is volcanic ; and earth-oil is generated in Nature’s 
workshops in quantities which cast American fact and 
legend into the shade. But the level of the Caspian is 
nearly two hundred feet below that of the Black Sea ; and 
the unequal degree of pressure at either extremity of the 
mountain system causes the subterranean ocean of petro- 
leum to find its way eastwards by gravitation. At Baku 
the earth’s crust is thinner than elsewhere, and oil is found 
ata depth of 500 to 700 feet at any point within a belt 
extending from the north-east to the south of the prosperous 
city. Nay, the boring implement often encounters what 
is technically called a “flowing spring,” and a fountain 
of petroleum rises heavenwards, yielding a daily supply 
which is reckoned in thousands of tons. One of these 
was struck at the beginning of December last on 
property acquired three months previously by an English 
company; and it is this discovery which has led to 
the present craze for the acquisition of refineries and 
pumping works. That the Baku springs are destined to 
eclipse those of Pennsylvania admits of no doubt, and 
there is equally little reason to fear that supply will out- 
strip demand. For, apart from the daily extending use of 
petroleum as an illuminant and lubricating medium, its 
by-product, known as Astakti—wrongly translated as 
petroleum refuse—is destined at no distant date to super- 
sede coal as a steam generator. It is nearly three times 
as effective, weight for weight, and in point of cleanliness 
and economy of labour involved there is literally no com- 
parison between the two agents. Astakti has long been 
employed on Russian railways and steamers, and its use 
is spreading in the United Kingdom. But the poten- 
tialities of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice offered by 
this malodorous fluid should not distract our attention 
from the other mineral resources of the Caucasus. 

The British investor has no longer to dread official 
obstruction ; for a more liberal régime has dawned with 
the accession of the present Tsar. His councillors have 
grasped the fact that the introduction of foreign capital 
alone can lead to the evolution of a prosperous middle 
class and thus give an indispensable element of stability 
to the mechanism of his unwieldy Empire. It is our own 
inherited defects which hamper our energies. We are 
less supple, less patient than our Continental competitors ; 
prone rather to command than to obey. Wedded to 
methods which gave England industrial supremacy in a 
past generation, we fail to allow for altered economic 
conditions. And this mental attitude is not confined to 
applicants for concessions. Our Consul’s office at Batoum 
is flooded with elaborate and costly trade circulars couched 
in English--a language of no practical utility in South 
Russia. Our German and Belgian rivals, on the other 
hand, make a special study of their customers’ require- 
ments and frame price-lists in Russian. 

A striking instance of the survival of fine old crusted 
methods in the British mind occurred towards the end of 
Jast year at Baku. The agent of a well-known firm of 
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mechanical engineers received an order from the manager 
of a pumping works for an installation of machinery on 
He replied that 
the system was obsolete, but that he would supply a 
cheaper and more effective article. The manufacturer 
told him that his workmen were accustomed to the existing 
mechanism, and would learn no other. The Briton was 
obdurate, and the order went to a German maker. 

But it must be admitted that our own Government is 
to some extent responsible for the apathy exhibited by our 
producing classes. The Foreign Office is supposed to 
watch over their interests in distant countries ; but its 
energies are concentrated on diplomacy, and the consular 
and trade departments receive a scant measure of recogni- 
tion in Downing Street. Thus the Caucasus—a region as 
large as France and infinitely more difficult to penetrate— 
is in the charge of a single Consul stationed at Batoum. 
Tiflis, the administrative capital, once possessed an official 
of this class ; but, on the death of the last incumbent, the 
Russian Government refused to grant his successor an 
exequatur, on the plea, forsooth, that we would not permit 
a Russian agent to be posted at the Indian gates of Asia. 
The conditions there are radically dissimilar ; and there 
can be little doubt that if, at this juncture, the Russian 
Government were approached, permission would be given 
us to post Vice-Consuls at Tiflis and Baku. 

We are not within measurable distance of the realisa- 
tion of Cobden’s dream of ambassadors serving as com- 
mercial agents; but an Empire built up and maintained 
by foreign trade should clearly possess a special Ministry 
dealing with the numerous and complex problems in- 
volved in the dealings of our merchants and producers 
with distant countries. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


FURTHER BUTTER 


St, Stepben’s, Friday. 
Mr. Lonc has had another week of it. Months back he 
offered us a Bill designed to preserve the integrity of 
butter. We talked it over on a Monday evening, and 
thought precious little more about it. On Monday even- 
ing last, however, it came down from Grand Committee, 
and we have been discussing it solemnly ever since. 
Cast thy butter upon the waters, soto speak ! The debate, 
or rather debates, on the subject have lacked ‘‘ go.” Butter, 
somehow, is not a controversial question; it vanishes 
under heat. Sir John Leng, it is true, informed a per- 
spiring House on Monday night that he was of opinion 
that the Bill ‘‘ betrayed an almost insane hostility to a 
nutritious, wholesome, and innocent article of food” ; that 
it was ‘ an anti-margarine Bill,” and that ‘all the rest” 
was leather and prunella. And Mr. Labouchere, who 
is nothing if not an epicure, asserted on Tuesday that he 
found margarine ‘‘ wholesome, nutritious, and generally 
better” than the article for which it is a substitute. But, 
in the main, both sides of the House seemed agreed that Mr. 
Long’s Bill was a worthy one, and that, whilst it would con- 
fer blessings on the consumer of butter, it would do no harm 
to the manufacturer of margarine. Apparently, even Sir 
William Harcourt held this view, which was, of course, 
shared by Mr. Balfour. Thus did the lion lie down with 
the lamb. The Opposition amendments to the Bill in the 
report stage have come, for the most part, from Sir 
Charles Cameron. They have all been negatived, but they 
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have all had a show, and acertain amount of support. 
Charles deserves well of the margarire interest. 
his picture :— 


SIR CHARLES CAMERON, BT., M.D.—A scientist turned 
legislator ; knows pretty well everything that is worth know- 
ing about medicine, sanitation, and public health, and con- 
sequently speaks on these subjects with authority ; has yet to 
distinguish himself as an orator, and will probably never do 
it. Talks cogently, however, also wisely, briefly, and diffi- 
dently ; has a keen sense of duty ; dogged and persevering ; 
lacking somewhat in humour, and on the whole about as useful 
a man as the Opposition can boast. 


Sir 
Here is 


The discussion of the Butter Bill dragged along through 
the latter part of Thursday’s sitting to an adjournment; 
but by way of compensation we read the Tithe Rent-charge 
Bill a third time. 

As bread for our butter we have had this week 
important statements from Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. On Monday Mr. Balfour separated the Government 
sheep from the Government goats, as it were; announcing 
that he ‘‘dropped with particular regret” the Money 
Lending Bill, the Parish Churches (Scotland) Bill, and the 
Irish Tithe Rent-charge Bill; but that the Bills to be 
carried would include the Naval Works Bill, the Military 
Works Bill, the Niger Company’s Bill, the Colonial Loans 
Bill, the Tithe Rent-charge Bill, the Telephones Bill, the 
Private Legislation (Scotland) Bill, the Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Bill, and the Board of 
Education Bill. Altogether a fairly bulky programme, 
and especially so in view of the fact that the session is 
timed to terminate on August 12. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had necessarily some criticisms to put for- 
ward ; but he expressed himself more or less satisfied, 
and disposed to meet reasonableness with reasonable- 
ness. Which is well. On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain 
treated us to a rough sketch of the Government’s inten- 
tions with regard to the future administration of the Niger 
territories. Mr. Chamberlain has hopes for this latest 
addition to our possessions. He looks for a steady access 
of trade, the absolute prohibition of spirits in Northern 
Nigeria, and the extension of our laws and arrangements 
for the suppression of slavery. And Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach put a crown on these anticipations by suggesting 
that “‘not many years would elapse ” before the territories 
would be able both to pay their way and repay by instal- 
ments the £850,000 advanced for the purpose of buying 
out the Niger Company. 


THE PEER 


He has a seat in another and a gaudier place, and no 
constituents to worry him. But the methods of that other 


place are slow and somnolent. And he can never be sure 
that the performance is going to last more than half an 
hour. So that when he wants to hear speeches, or is 
desirous of being informed as to the trend of the politics 
of the moment, he comes into the Commons, where there 
is a gallery for him and a rail upon which he may rest his 
arms. He is a good listener, and can be warranted 
to hear unpleasant things said about the Lords without 
turning a hair. And if the talk gets too hot, he merely 
jumps up suddenly and goes out. His presence has been 
known to influence the tenour of debate, but it is rarely 
that anybody, save the reporters, takes cognisance of him. 
Altogether he is an unobtrusive figure of a man, and 
would scarcely be missed if he never came to see us 
at all, TOUCHSTONE. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


ON TRIAL AT THE CAPE 


HOPES AND FEARS—MR. SCHREINER’S 
ATTITUDE 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 


Cape Town, July 21. 

THE consternation provoked by the Times’ announce- 
ment that the Imperial Government expressed satisfaction 
with the Pretoria proposals is only partially relieved by 
the disclaimer since published here. The opinion is wide- 
spread that British influence in South Africa is on trial, 
and that anything short of a complete pacification is fatal. 
The natives are watching the situation narrowly, and 
from Johannesburg come emphatic expressions of belief 
that the proposal of the seven years’ qualification, though 
without conditions, only indicates the further capacity of 
the Transvaal to yield to firm pressure in the direction of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s compromise. Unless accompanied by 
reforms, and unless all be guaranteed by treaty, the 
position of the Outlander will be left worse than ever, for 
the resentment of the Boers has been a notable feature 
throughout the crisis. 

As for the political situation here at the Cape, the 
Ministry’s withdrawal from their proposed anti-Milner 
parliamentary action is principally in deference to the Hon. 
Richard Solomon, Attorney-General, who disapproves of 
Mr. Schreiner’s recent letter in support of the Transvaal. 
The Opposition are considering a representation to the 
Imperial Government direct. 

It is significant that the Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr has been 
compelled to resign his pastorate on account of his Kim- 
berley speech in favour of the Outlander position. 


Is It Peace? 


President Kruger is climbing down; he would seem, 
if correctly reported, to be nearing the foot of the ladder. 
On Tuesday the Volksraad adopted a seven years’ pro- 
spective and retrospective franchise for the Outlanders, 
and on Thursday evening Mr. Chamberlain made known, 
firstly, his expectation that it was also intended to give 
seven seats to those districts chiefly inhabited by aliens ; 
and, secondly, his belief that President Kruger would not 
allow the effective representation thus outlined to be 
nullified or reduced in value by vexatious restrictions. 

At the Cape this attitude of Mr. Chamberlain has, it 
will be seen from our special cablegram, provoked some- 
thing like consternation. This may be partly because of 
the meagreness of the cable despatches to and fro. (What 
object-lessons this crisis offers of the’ stupendous folly of 
monopolistic cables with a world-wide Empire like ours !) 
For our part we are bound to assume, seeing all that has 
passed, that the Imperial Cabinet in making these an- 
nouncements are now working in the fullest harmony with 
the Man on the Spot, the man who, being on the spot, 
knows, as no one in Downing Street or in this country can 
possibly know, all the intricacies of these most intricate 
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questions of franchise, redistribution, and the rest. There 
is, in our judgment, but one safe maxim for Imperial 


Ministers and the British public at this moment, and it is - 


this: ‘‘ You have your chosen man ; you say he has your 
confidence: then support him.”  Hesitate and higgle ; 
assume that you, at a safe distance, know better than does 
the man who is your chosen champion and is in the thick 
of the fight; do that, and, whether you be Imperial 
Minister or only a humble elector, you will assuredly 
delay peace—as you have by your political faction-fighting 
already delayed it—you may even render peace impossible, 
and indefinitely postpone that harmonious co-operation of 
Dutch and British in South Africa which is the one aim of 
us all. 

But assuming, as we are bound to do, that the British 
Cabinet are keeping fully in line with their High Commis- 
sioner, we do at last seem to be nearing the fulfilment of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s hope—how vain a dream it then seemed !— 
that justice might be secured in the Transvaal without the 
firing of a single shot. The triumph, when it comes, will 
belong primarily to the High Commissioner. Because of 
Ministerial hesitancy at home, he was deprived at the 
outset of the crisis of that firm and undivided support 
which every British proconsul in a tight place has surely 
a right to expect, and he was bound to bear in silence the 
unjust aspersions and anonymous taunts in print and in 
speech for which Ministerial indecision gave the opening. 
If Sir Alfred Milner’s critics in the press and on the plat- 
form meant half they said, they should have had the 
courage of their opinions and demanded his recall. They 
were willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike their 
muzzled victim at the Cape. But happily President 
Kruger is, in the face of it all, being brought to 
realise that England has really a mind of her own 
in this vital matter, and that she does mean to see re- 
deemed the repeated pledges of equal rights for all given 
by herself as the Paramount Power and by President 
Kruger himself. The end is not yet by any means, for we 
have not forgotten the lesson taught by the solemn farces 
of the creation of the second Raad and the granting to 
Johannesburg of municipal government. There is still 
need for the tactful, persistent, moral suasion of Sir Alfred 
Milner; but this, at least, we may hope, that the fit of 
hysterics into which this crisis has thrown the politicians 
and journalists of England and South Africa alike will 
now be allowed to pass away, and that England’s spokes- 
man at the Cape, who at least knows the true factors of 
the problem, will be left to carry out his pacifying and 
unifying mission without the intrusion of our little domestic 
political hatreds and brawls. 

One good thing at least comes out of the Transvaal 
crisis—a further proof of the solidarity of the British race. 
The Premier of Natal was carried from a sick-bed on 
Wednesday to support a unanimous resolution of ap- 
proval ‘‘ of the action of the British Government to secure 
equal rights and privileges for all Europeans in South 
Africa.” _ From Australia, Lagos, and Malay have come 
spontaneous offers of military aid, and it is quite certain 
that Canada would have taken her place alongside in 
case of need. Herein is a great and consoling fact: the 
Rritish race is one and indivisible. 


Canada Limps 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues in the Canadian 
Ministry have had many successes, but they have failed 
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hopelessly, as did their predecessors in office, over the 
Fast Atlantic Mail Service. They did all they could, it 
may be—though in the City they say quite frankly that the 
Hon. Mr. Dobell, with all his good points, is not the 
Minister to carry to a successful issue delicate negotia- 
tions of this character. Now itis toolate. At this moment 
of Government ship-building pressure there are no yards 
prepared to build new 22-knot steamers at once, and the 
enhanced prices of labour and materials make the Canadian 
Parliamentary vote and Mr. Chamberlain’s promised con- 
tribution totally inadequate. 

The completion of arrangements with the Elder, Demp. 
ster line, which the Montreal correspondent of the Daily 
Mail announced on Friday, marks the acceptance by the 
Canadian Ministry of this failure. There is, it seems, to 
be a mail and freight service by 8,o00-ton vessels taking 
nine days or so in the transit between Queenstown and 
Rimouski in the Gulf of St. Lawrence—a sad come-down 
this from the four or five days’ transit of which Canadian 
Ministers used to talk. 

Canada has missed a great opportunity of turning to 
account her natural position as a half-way house of 
Empire. 


Puffing Billy, Philanthropist 


Grave though the difficulties are which confront our 
administrators in the Sudan, progress continues to be 
made at an astonishing rate. A yearago the Khalifa was 
still undefeated in a territory which had been closed to 
civilisation for thirteen years. To-day the telegraph line 
stretches beyond Khartum a distance exactly that, toa 
mile, which lies between London and Perth, while the 
railway has almost reached Omdurman. In Gordon’s 
time it took three weeks and four days to travel from 
Cairo through a pacified Sudan to Khartum. Now, 
any of us can do the trip in five days, and the time is being 
reduced every week. Before long traders will take a 
ticket at Suakin for Kassala and Khartum with as little 
fuss as Londoners book to Birmingham and Newcastle. 
After this, Mr. Rhodes’s casual remark at Cape Town, that 
the Sirdar is shortly journeying through from Khartum 
to Uganda, seems in no way surprising. It is by no 
means a far-fetched idea that what remains to be done in 
the way of the pacification of the Sudan is going to be 
effected not by the smoking Maxim but by the reeking 
locomotive. 


Nigeria: the Things that Matter 


The Bill for the buying out of the Niger Company 
was read a second time in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, after some unusually inept Laboucherian 
criticism. ‘‘ The inconveniences, dangers, and difficulties 
of chartered companies,” forsooth! We pray that the 
Colonial Office may be able to give as good account of 
its stewardship in Nigeria two years hence as the Company 
has been able to do. This, and not the financial arrange- 
ment, is the really important aspect of the transfer 
of the country of ‘‘the Nile of the Blacks” from 
the control of Surrey House to Whitehall. We laid 
stress on this matter a year ago, when the taking 
over of the Company was first mooted. It is 4 
tremendous responsibility which the Colonial Office 
assumes in becoming the ruler of what is practically 
another India on a small scale. That the new régime will 
cost more almost goes without saying. Let us hope that 
the money loss will be all that we shall have to regret 
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The Colonial Office is better than the Foreign Office, of 
course ; but even it will have its work cut out. Happily 
in the self-sacrificing Colonel Lugard, with his wide 
experience, great tact, indomitable courage, uncommon 
gift for governing, and his high-spirited and well-disci- 
plined Black Legion Mr. Chamberlain has an excellent co- 
worker. If, while Colonel Lugard returns to the Niger, 
Sir George Taubman Goldie “could only be brought to 
Whitehall (with a peerage and instructions to prepare a 
plan for that much-needed African Council), there should 
be reasonably plain sailing. The ex-Governor of the Niger 
Company simply cannot be spared for an ambassadorship. 
In the future of Hausaland, in the future of Mahommedan 
West Africa, there is enough to fire the imagination and 
enlist the whole-hearted devotion of the ablest for many 
years to come. 


Our Little Wars 


Nigeria.—Seeing that the Niger Company rules a terri- 
tory greater than that of France and Germany together, it 
is little wonder that it should go out fighting, in one 
quarter of its dominions at least. The expedition against 
Ibi, in which the town of Suntai was captured, was little 
more than a police affair, but, like all the Company’s 
punitive operations, it was remarkably successful, and we 
stay-at-homes have to acknowledge with gratitude that in 
the course of it five Johnny Hausas cheerfully laid down 
their lives for the British Raj. 


FINANCE 
THE PROGRESS OF THE TRUSTS 


A MARKED feature of the industrial development of the 
past year or so has been the prominence achieved by the 
Trust. It has attained to what almost deserves to be 
called great things, judged on the basis of the aggregate 
capitalisation. It has, of course, been developed to a 
gteater extent in the United States than in this ‘country, 
and to a greater length in this country than in any other 
country on the Continent of Europe. But we gather from 
a Foreign Office Report just issued, from the pen of our 
consular representative at Frankfort-on-Main, that in 
Germany the Trust principle in the last year or so has 
been accepted in a manner of which the majority of us 
can have had little conception. It is in the United States, 
however, that the movement has made the most striking 
Progress. It was estimated that the aggregate capi- 
talisation of the corporations formed last year which 
came strictly within the category of ‘‘combines” was 
the equivalent of £ 200,000,000 sterling. For the three 
months to March 31 new companies of this class were 
brought out with a nominal capital equal to £300, 000,000 ; 
and a conservative estimate for the half-year gives a grand 
total of £605,000,000, exclusive of everything doubtful, 
not excepting the Carnegie Steel Amalgamation, which is 
not counted because authentic details are not available. 
This is a prodigious figure. There is, of course, a 
tremendous percentage of ‘‘ water” in these sums, and 
that does not improve the aspect of the question as it 
affects the United States. This, however, is a detail. The 
Point for consideration is that America, within the past 
year or eighteen months, has manifested a veritable mania 
for the combination of a number of businesses in particular 
lines of production, and has worked the mania to such pur- 
Pose that there is now scarcely a single line of industrial 
activity in all the country which is not under the control 
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of one or two small groups of men. The real incidence 
of the movement must be apparent to all observers. 
The explanation offered in justification of the earlier forma- 
tions was that the amalgamation of interests permitted 
economies of management and other incidental savings 
which were impossible with independent effort ; that ruinous 
competition (which was good for nobody) was obviated, 
and that producers benefited while consumers were not in 
any degree injured. In the abstract the argument was 
pretty. But it lacked logic, and it assumed credit for 
philanthropic motives not usually associated with business. 
The device has been abandoned now. The operations of 
the Tin Plate and other Trusts in putting up prices 40 per 
cent. or more against the consumer immediately after 
obtaining control of, or a preponderating influence in, their 
several industries dispelled the glamour of philanthropy, 
and now all appeals to support Trust amalgamations are 
made directly to the cupidity of mankind. The Amalga- 
mated Copper Company furnishes an. eloquent lesson in 
the operation of combines, and by sending up and keeping 
up the price of metal to a point that is outrageously high 
it has brought that same lesson very closely home to men 
on this side of the Atlantic. It will be asked how this 
mania had its origin. The answer is simple. By im- 
posing very high rates of duty on imports, the Govern- 
ment have helped materially to stifle the one sort of 
competition which is dangerous ; and given this, and a 
really strong organiser, the rest is quite easy when you 
have a body of manufacturers who are predisposed in 
favour of Trusts, or who, wishing to get out of business, 
are glad of the opportunity of selling out at a better price 
than would be possible in the open market. 

In this country the conditions are by no means so 
favourable as in America. Our financial policy tells against 
the ultimate success of a combine, simply because high 
prices afford the foreign competitor an admirable oppor- 
tunity for improving his position in our market. Until 
last year this country could show no example of a success- 
ful combination of manufacturers, with the one exception 
of the Coats Company. What a dismal failure, for 
instance, the Salt Union had proved to be! There 
were trade agreements, shipping rings and the like, 
having for their aim the maintenance of rates at a fair, or 
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in some cases unfair, level, but these were not exactly 
combinations in the full sense, though they represented a 
distinct step in that direction. It was the success of the 
English Sewing Cotton Company and the virtual concen- 
tration of an important branch of production in the 
hands of this firm and the Coats Conipany, by pre- 
arrangement between the two, that impressed the 
manufacturers of the country with the possibilities 
of profit implied in the fusion of interests; and it 
may be remembered that the flotation of the English 
Company soon developed something of the nature of a 
trust mania in Great Britain. The bulk of the propositions 
brought forward failed of accomplishment consequent upon 
the non-arrival of the Napoleon in organisation, who should 
have reconciled the many conflicting interests concerned. 
This year has seen a revival of the mania, and only last week 
we had an instance in the successful flotation of a number 
of English oil-cake mills under one management. Alto- 
gether, we have had some conspicuous examples of the 
principle carried out to its logical conclusion in public 
companies. With one or two exceptions, all the success- 
ful combines have been concerned with textile manufac- 
ture; and this gives occasion for reflection. The last 
generation of manufacturers in the North of England 
worked under the banner of ‘‘ independent enterprise and 
untrammelled competition”; and, to do them justice, 
they made money. But conditions have changed. Com- 
petition has grown ; the manufacturers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire can no longer count upon work at good prices 
all the year round. The range of values has fallen in a 
most conspicuous manner, while wages have risen ; and 
as a result the margin of profit is sometimes very narrow 
indeed. Producers have come to recognise that their only 
chance of retrieving the situation is by uniting their forces. 
So long as they do not abuse their powers unduly, there 
is no reason why they should fail with a reasonably low 
capitalisation. Prices might be raised to a somewhat 
higher level without any injustice to the consumer, and 
the future is safeguarded by the consideration that if the 
consumer is squeezed, the foreigner will not be long in 
making himself felt. 


Money 


The market has been worrying itself all the week over the 
prospect of another rise in the Bank rate. Last week it was ad- 
vanced to 3} per cent., and this week we were told to look for 
4 percent. But we have been spared the spectacle of an increase 
for two weeks in succession. The situation here is not bright. 
The autumn strain is coming on, and it will be quite as severe at 
least as last year. Gold is certainly coming along well, but it may 
be found desirable later on to help it on its way, in which event 
we shall have the further rise. 


Mines: Coming Activity 


Mines have been one of the most noticeable departments of 
the House ; and now that the policy of steady pressure is meeting 
with satisfactory results, there can scarcely fail to be a renewal of 
activity. The concessions wrung from President Kruger are far 
enough from satisfying aspirations ; and there are questions re- 
maining which will call for solution, and prevent the future from 
being devoid of trouble for the Kaffir section. But a good deal 
has been gained, and, with the main difficulties out of the way, 
members see no single reason why the public should not come in. 
Nor do we, once the details of the franchise are completed and in 
operation. This week has seen what looks like the beginning of 
a brisk upward movement, and there has been good buying from 
South Africa and elsewhere. Paris, too, has given support, and, 
with one thing and another, prices have already moved appreciably. 
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The deep levels, which’ are deserving of all attention, have been 
scarcely less conspicuous than such popular favourites as Rand 


‘mines, Goldfields Deferred, and so forth. 


The Westralian market keeps in a firm condition, though 
activity is a trifle spasmodic. Lake Views are still the centre of 
attraction, while Associateds and half a score of others have 
marked advances. There is a strong but very general “ House 
tip” to buy Chaffers, on rumours as to the strike of the rich lode to 
which this property is contiguous. There are rumours that the 
bigger company proposes to buy up the smaller one at a price of 
about £2 per share. We give this, be it understood, as mere 
market rumour, and it has to be observed that talk of rich strikes 
has been frequent of late in connection with Chaffers as well as 
other properties in this market, and that the tip is so general as 
to cause fears for its accuracy. 


Investors, Take Heed 


The Thames Iron Works Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company, Limited, offers the public £500,000, of which £300,000 
is in 5 per cent. preference shares, and the balance in irre- 
deemable debentures carrying 4 per cent. interest. There is also 
£300,000 in ordinary shares; but the vendors take the whole of 
this sum in part payment of what strikes us as the absurdly large 
parchase price of £750,000. The company acquires the engineer- 
ing works of John Penn & Sons, Limited, which are being re- 
modelled. The Thames Iron Works alone has earned an average 
profit of £36,516 per annum for the past four years, but nothing 
is said as to the profits of Penn's business, and we object to the 
grouping of the profits for the four years, and striking an average 
therefrom. Business in the last year has been abnormally good, 
and very possibly this spurt of prosperity has had its effect in 
making the average look better. A question that suggests itself 
to us, too, is whether there is much of a future for shipbuilding, 
even of the warship class, on the Thames. 

The Electric Kesistance and Heating Company asks the public 
for £85,000, in order that it may work some patents for a new 
electric resistance. The request is backed up by good professional 
reports, and the company may have a future. But the individual 
who puts his money into the undertaking should realise that every- 
thing is to make—in other words, that the company has yet to 
prove its ability to work the patents and return profits. 

Lewis & Allenby (1899), Limited, is a reconstruction of the 
Regent Street firm of silk mercers. Mr. Arthur J. Lewis, who has 
the largest interest in the concern, is advancing in age, and it is 
desired to realise a portion of his holding, and to provide for the 
future management. The capital is £140,000, one-half in preference 
and one-half in ordinary shares, and there are also 44 per cent. 
debentures to the amount of £130,000, Mr. Lewis and the vendor 
company take the ordinary shares, and the public are asked to 
take the rest. The purchase consideration seems high at £255,000, 
and it is to be observed that the profits are not continuous, and 
the preference dividend is not too well covered on the average 
profits of the three years shown. ; 

We should feel disposed to leave the Plymouth Wharves issue 
to be subscribed by Plymouth people. The capital is £300,000, 
divided in equal portions into preferred and ordinary shares. 
All the first, and £135,000 of 4} per cent. debentures, are 
offered, the latter at 102} per cent. The issue is made on 
behalf of the contractors of the new works on the Cattewater, and 
these gentlemen guarantee interest and dividend for two years 
during construction. This is all very well ; but the estimates of 
revenue that will follow upon completion are only estimates, 
nothing more. Something more tangible seems to be desired. 

For those who have a weakness for brewery issues, the invita- 
tion of Buckley’s Brewery, Limited, to subscribe for £40,000 of 
their 4} per cent. debentures may be not without attractions, but 
we should object to give a premium of 2 per cent. for the privilege. 
We stick at the premium also in the case of the Greenwich Inlaid 
Linoleum issue of £100,000 of 4} per cent. debentures. We see 
no reason why we should pay £105 for £100 of that company’s 
stock. The return at that price is not extravagant. Still it isa 
debenture issue. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 
REMINISCENCES and reflections are the prerogative of old people 
and bores. But at the end of every phase of even a butterfly 
existence one is prone to pause for a moment and consider. 
Looking back on the past London season, one realises how 
very much one season is like another. We see a long vista of 
young men with immaculate collars and shiny hats, an everlasting 
menu of quails and salmon mayonnaise, a ceaseless and senseless 
gyrating round heated ballrooms decorated with the inevitable 
festoons of pink roses, stuffy theatres, and operatic disappointment. 

“Wie nutzt es?” to use Goethe’s unanswerable question. Yet 
we enjoy it, however much we may grumble and moralise ; and if 
through illness, bankruptcy, or any other cause we are forced to 
forego a single season, Jeremiah and his Lamentations are too 
weak for the expression of our disappointment. After all, sweet 
are the uses of Society, and if our young men are not irreproach- 
ably garbed one and all on the same pattern, we pretend not to 
see them in the Park ; and since even Countesses must dine, quails 
and salmon mayonnaise are more delectable than boiled beef and 
rice pudding, whilst a ballroom decorated with buttercups would 
not seem in harmony with our overladen consciences. 

We may abuse the Opera, but we forego our dinner and 
sponge on such of our friends as have boxes in order to hear 
De Reszke or Melba, who, at the last moment, it may be, fail 
to appear. It is said that the great tenor is more difficult to 
manage than ever at rehearsals, and by singing on an average 
four nights a week instead of two, actually completed within 
a month the contracted number of performances intended to 
be spread over the season. Tenors are as rare as virtuous 
wives in Solomon’s days, and managers and public are alike 
at their mercy. In the interests of the opera, singers ought 
not to be allowed to accept private engagements for evening 
parties. A Zrima donna will naturally not take much trouble 
about the house when she is to sing an hour later before the 
Prince at a millionaire’s supper for an Under-Secretary of State’s 
annual salary. Altogether, what with subscribers who won’t have 
Wagner, and the public who boycott “Lucia” and Verdi, and every- 
body all round sick to death of the French composers, the opera 
season has been generally unsatisfactory. It is no longer even 
considered necessary to be seen there, and even money-lenders’ 
wives are beginning to discover that their tiaras show to better 
advantage elsewhere, especially when leaders of Society hand over 
their boxes to their poor relations or their children’s governesses. 

With the majority the Opera is an affectation of intellectual 
amusement, and in their inmost souls they infinitely prefer Letty 
Lind at the Alhambra. The arrangements for going away would 
disgrace a provincial town. It took me half an hour last night to 
get my carriage, and I realised for the first time the privilege a 
corpse enjoys in departing first at its own funeral. I went onto the 
latest variation of the round of the dying season. Jaded with 
balls, hostesses mysteriously give verbal invitations for “a tiny 
dance, which you mustn’t talk about, for we are only asking just 
a few people.” They then cater for two hundred and four hundred 
turn up. I could hardly get up the stairs at the top of which the 
“tiny” dance was whirling, and eventually I partook of the 
smallest supper of the year. That was the only “tiny” part of 
the entertainment. Economy in other people is so hateful. 

Carlton and I are not the owners of the Carlton Hotel. We 
wish we were. Imagine a hotel with the electric light in your bed- 
room in the right place, and you will realise that everything has 
been conceived by a master-mind. Next year I mean to let the 
house for the season, and take rooms there. Providence must have 
designed it for us when it bestowed our name on it. The dinner 
was so good and the surroundings so satisfying to one’s sense of 
the beautiful that both combined restored me to my normal 
Placidity after an unusually exhausting day at Eastbourne, where 
Uncle Bertram had dragged me for the Agricultural Show. I 
think I have mentioned my fatal amiability before. If I hadn't, 
I should have insisted upon it now. Imagine six hours spent in a 
glorified farmyard in Uncle Bertram’s society. Luckily, I met 
some of my friends, who, like myself, did not know the difference 
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between a “ Dexter” and a “Sussex,” and who had not come to 
stare at the Prince, who shared the honours of the day with a 
prize sheep. Uncle Bertram was quite in his element. It was the 
one feature of his visit which he thoroughly enjoyed ; and really, 
if it hadn’t been for all those horrid agricultural animals, it would 
have been quite an endurable entertainment. 

As it was, I found a shady seat under a tree, where I ensconced 
myself with one of my nicest friends, who told me why the Bishop’s 
marriage was broken off, and all about the high play at Bridge, 
at Compton Place, and several other matters which had no 
reference to agriculture. A Countess who earns a living by her 
pen must know the latest scandal. She does not, however, neces- 
sarily commit it to paper. So I stop here. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
I SHALL be thirty in August : 
I know my way from the bottom of Fleet Street 
To almost anywhere : 
It is time that I attempted the prodigious ! 
[Jn point of fact, I ought to have done it years ago. 


II 
Discovery is a wonderful business : 
Mr. Burns discovered Battersea, 
Mr. Chamberlain discovered Mr. Jesse Collings, 
The Zimes discovered “ The Encyclopzedia Britannica,” 
Mr. Clement Scott discovered “ the Stage” ; 
Who discovered Tod Sloan, I am not aware, 
But no doubt he was discovered by somebody. 


And unto thee, O hero of Amsterman 
(Or should it be Omsterdam ?), 
Unto thee, I say, 
And I say it without fear of contradiction, 
Unto thee hath it been vouchsafed 
To light upon, 
To look into, 
To “see the grain of” 
This great 
And mighty 
Metropolis ! 
[““ Metropolis,” by the way, is rather a fine line. 


III 


Let me follow thee in thy arduous task, 

For I am fain to hob and nob with persons who happen to be 
booming ; 

Let me meet thee at the cheerful whelk stall, 

Let me have speech with thee at places where they sell eel-pies, 

Let me grasp thy hand as we sit together in County Council 
*buses, 

In culverts and cabbage markets 

(Admiring the scenery), 

In third-class smokers on the Potromelitan Railway, 

In Putney, in Clerkenwell, in Hanwell, 

In sickness and in health. 

For better, for worse, 

Let me grasp thy hand! 

Teach me to see things ! 

And, what is more to the point, 

Teach me to make “copy” out of them ! 

[ There are softer, saner jobs on the road to Mandalay. 


IV 
And when I have seen, 
And am taught, 
And have got paid for my “copy,” 
I pledge thee my word 
That I will write a book 
Entitled 
* With Steevens to Stepney.” 

[ This is a fair offer 
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IN PASSING 


CANON MACCOLUs health, never very robust, has completely 
broken down, probably on account of his laborious work on his 
recent book, “The Reformation Settlement,” which was expanded 
from a pamphlet into a volume at the request of the publisher. 
But Canon MacColl is always fighting, and a soldier must face the 
chance of an occasional wound. We wish him a speedy recovery. 


Archdeacon Sinclair, who is Sunday afternoon preacher at St. 
Paul’s this month, is one of the hardest workers in the Church. 
He also possesses very good looks, and of him is told the story 
that a woman, who heard him in Stepney, remarked: “ He may 
be an archdeacon in church, but he is an archangel in beauty.” 
He once declared that the greatest strain a clergyman can under- 
go is being compelled to preach to different types of congregation 
whose sympathy must be won in the opening sentences if the pith 
of the sermon is to benefit them. 


BE SATISFIED. 


Be satisfied! Love is not given in vain. 
The poor parched earth is greener for the rain 
The unasked heavens lavish ; though earth tried 
Long time and strove against it and denied 
Her freshened flowers, her ransomed fields of grain, 
The rain hath saved. And so, for all its pride, 
Perchance unloved of thee a heart had died. 

Be satisfied ! 


Love on ; until for Love’s sake thou disdain 
All things less lovely ; so to love is gain, 
Yea, is great gain. Though all the world deride 
And hope grow weary, whate’er betide, 
Love on, high heart! for thou shalt yet attain 
Thy heaven, and denials put aside. 
Be satisfied ! 
By Grace Ellery Channing (American poet), in her 
little volume, ‘‘ Sea Drift.” 


A dreadful pun has been “compiled” on the name of the 
President of the Royal Academy, showing that from birth he was 
fated to be connected with that institution. For what is the 
French for “Poynter” but chien d’arrit—“dog of R.A”? An 
enemy hath done this. 


A valuable picture called “A Betrothal,” by Velasquez, has 
recently disappeared from the walls of the National Gallery. Its 
place is occupied by a fine new picture framed in gold and strong 
blue, which every upholsterer should go and see. Credulous 
people say that though invisible the picture is there all the time. 
It really doesn’t matter with a frame like that. 


The Prince’s visit has made this a great week for Eastbourne, 
and apart from this fact the place has a great social and even 
political interest of its own. It is the product of a modernised 
feudalism. There we see a Duke—he of Devonshire—adhering 
to che plan drawn up by his father, and literally creating a town 
and managing it through successive agents. The result is on the 
whole good, though of course the rates are high, and after a bad 
season many lodging-house keepers find themselves in Queer Street. 
Compton Place is the centre of social life. It used to be the rather 
mean seat of an absent landlord, but since the present Duke of 
Devonshire has been Mayor he has entertained successions of 
house-parties there. He never is on familiar terms with the 
townsfolk, as he is at Lismore, where he walks down from the 


Castle to the main street on market-days and talks to everybody, 
pipe in mouth. 


As for the remaining and lesser Eastbourne celebrities, it may 
be noted that Colonel Cardwell, who was one of the judges at the 
Eastbourne show, is a good-looking, excessively thin man, a per- 
haps over-conscientious magistrate, a very moderate cricketer, and 
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an excitable Volunteer officer. Dr. Hayman, the most enterpris- 
ing local councillor, is a man of tremendous physique, foremost 
in promoting the sporting advantages Eastbourne offers in cricket, 


‘football and golf. He is married to a sister of the well-known 


cricketing family of Fords, every one of whom is over six feet 
in height and bears the Christian name of Justice. 


Dr. Graves, the deceased Bishop of Limerick, had this great 
distinction—he completely lived down the hatred of the Roman 
Catholic population of his diocese. He will be best remembered 
as a scholar who achieved the feat of writing on mathematics with 
literary grace. When on the Historical Commission, he asserted 
that James I. had visited Ireland. On being convinced of his 
crror, he retorted that the only wise act ever attributed to so 
foolish a king was naturally apocryphal. His brother-in-law was, 
Von Ranke the historian. 


A pretty society girl is credited with a neat comment. A 
senior by several years, who contrives to be always before the 
public, was enumerating all the men who followed in her train, 
“Museum managers, I suppose?” said the girl. “ 7 have preferred 
to enter into a partnership ; 1 am engaged.” 


Those who have only met Lady Salisbury in recent years 
hardly realise how much she has meant to her husband, and how 
largely this delicate invalid has shaped his career. When living 
in a side street off the Strand, and in early vicissitudes, the true 
worth of this noble woman to the man she loved was plain to all. 
It has been by her express desire that Lord Salisbury has devoted 
his energy and talents to political affairs when his heart has been 
with the sick wife in the beautiful villa near the Mediterranean. 


A most amusing instance of misplaced gallantry has recently 
been reported by Mr. Walter Rothschild. The actor was a male 
Weka rail from New Zealand, who, whenever food was put into 
the cage, would endeavour to “corner” all of it himself, not to 
greedily devour it, but to present it again with elaborate courtesy 
to the hens of his family group. So determined was he to be 
polite at all hazards, that be would actually pursue greedy birds 
who had helped themselves before grace had been said, and take 
their food away from them that he might have the pleasure of 
giving it back to them in due and proper form. There is a good 
deal of human nature in birds, and there is much of this sort of bird 
nature in “humans.” We are perfectly familiar with this precise 
type of domestic tyrant. He is “kindness itself” to his wife and 
family so long as they refrain from venturing to call their souls 
their own, 


The occupation of signing cheques is no small pleasure to 
some of us—it implies or should imply so much—but from Mr. 
Rhodes’ point of view the cheque-book is first cousin to a reptile. 
He seems to be signing cheques from morning until night. A 
friend of his walked into his office one morning unannounced, and 
the Colossus, without looking up, and thinking his secretary had 
again come to “touch” him for a cheque, grabbed his cheque- 
book and asked sarcastically, “ How much is it this time?” The 
friend’s reply is not recorded. 


The unpleasing operation of “giving the show away” is well 
illustrated in a book recently issued, called “ Reminiscences of @ 
Professional Politician” (London: New Century Press. 25. 6d.). 
The author is J. C. H., and he shows the seamy side of public 
movements quite relentlessly. The few really amusing incidents 
recounted scarcely relieve the general sordidness ; but, strangely 
enough, there is a good golf story. It seems that Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
in passing a particular caddie on North Berwick links, recognised 
and nodded to him, whereupon the boy remarked to his companion : 
“You see how we Conservatives ken ane anither.” No Scottish 
caddie, however, would say “we Conservatives”; ws, in one or 
other of its many local modifications, would be the word. We 
wonder whether the word we, used as in the story, is likely in the 
common speech of any county whatever in these three highly 
cultured kingdoms. 
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One of the singers at a State concert was not aware of the 
rule that no applause is permitted. She sang superbly, bowed to 
the silent audience, and then rushed hysterically away, convinced 
that she had come under the ban of the most distinguished 
audience in England. A few words of explanation set matters 
right, and afforded the singer an illustration of the courtesy of the 
Prince of Wales. He only learnt the story on the next day, when 
he sent an equerry to express the pleasure he had derived from her 
contribution to a programme which, at these functions, is always 
arranged with commendable brevity. 


The name of an officer who has left his mark upon our history 
has just disappeared from the active list of the Navy as quietly 
as it first appeared there over fifty years ago, when he joined as a 
lad of fourteen years of age. Admiral Sir Alexander Buller served 
throughout the Crimean War, latterly as lieutenant of the Princess 
Royal, and twenty years later commanded the Naval Brigade 
during the operations against the Malays in the Straits of Malacca. 
His best known service was that of a few years ago when he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the China Squadron during those anxious 
times from 1895 onward, when it was thought blows might be 
struck at any moment. At the age of sixty-five, still active and 
able to ride to hounds with the best, Sir Alexander Buller is abie 
to enjoy his well-earned retirement on his beautiful Devonshire 
estate. He was knighted three years ago. 


Discipline is of a fairly taut nature in our own “little British 
army,” but it is lax to the point of limpness when compared with 
that in force with the Amir of Afghanistan’s troops. According 
toa report from Cabul, a General and some clerks of the Military 
Pay Department have recently been “blown from guns for cheat- 
ing officers and men of a portion of their pay.” Sterner reprisals 
could scarcely have been resorted to if the guilty parties had 
embezzled the whole of the cash entrusted to them. 
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Lord Shand, who moved the rejection of the Seats for Shop 
Assistants Bill, is a very diminutive Law Lord. Nicknamed 
Humpty Dumpty, he is the incarnation of good-natured cleverness. 
He speaks with precision, but does not lack humour, though he 
suppressed it on the Bench with an utter disregard of appreciative 
headlines in evening papers. His services as Chairman of the 
Conciliation Board were absolutely priceless to the public weal. 
No man has a larger fund of good stories connected with the 
Scottish Bar. 


It is a generally accepted axiom of commerce that a Yorkshire- 
man is a fairly level-headed individual. Consequently, the state- 
ment made the other day at a meeting of the “ National Associa- 
tion for the Employment of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers,” to 
the effect that in Leeds these men were given a preference by 
employers of labour over other applicants, is a pleasing tribute to 
all concerned. It is to be sincerely hoped that other towns will 
follow this “forward policy” of Leeds. Even if they do not 
quite go the length of giving the ex-soldier a “preference,” they 
should at least give him fair play. At present, unfortunately, this 
is not the universal rule, and the result is that the country is 
flooded with men who are experiencing to the full the bitter truth 
of the Kipling couplet— 


“A man with no trade, but Reserve agen him, 
: Had better never been made.” 


The German has much to learn in the way of aquatics. Note 
in the cartoon “To-Day” below, the pose of the scullers. They 
are drawn as pulling the boat stern foremost, and away from the 
dreaded pass. Or can it be that the Berlin draughtsman is 
working off a little joke at the expense of the Parisian sculler? In 
view of Germany’s naval aspirations, the difference between stem 
and stern ought by this time to be known to all her children. 
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LOVERS OF NIGHT 


Ou, come away, beloved, from sight, 
The heavens are tired of holding the night ! 
One by one all the stars burn low : 

New eyes are watching us ; let us go! 


‘*Nay, but wait till the full dawn grows! 

No blade of grass on the hillside knows.” 

Ah! but the stars will have told it the dew ; 
And the dew will tell as our feet brush through ! 


If we had wings, we would rise and rise, 
Follow the stars when they close their eyes. 
One by one all the stars burn low : 
New eyes are watching us; let us go! 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE FRUITS OF YESTER-YEAR 


When apricots hang by the wall 
And cherries scarlet in the nets, 
And currant-bushes showing all 
Ruby and opal carcanets ; 
When red and luscious strawberries 
And raspberries, all full i’ the ear, 
Reward the seeker’s little ease, 
O then comes in the sweet o’ the year. 


THAT is not exactly what he, to whom we all take off our 
hats, wrote, but it expresses pretty well the sensations of 
the fruit-lover to whom the fruit growing on the bushes 
presents not only an appetising but an esthetic interest. 

Fruits have been too little represented in art. The 
painters who diapered their draperies and their back- 
grounds with peacock’s eyes might have achieved some- 
thing almost as gorgeous by the introduction of little 
strawberries and strings of red and white currants. 
China, too, might be a lovely thing with little groups of 
fruit on a white background, in the manner of Worcester 
flowers; and I commend the same idea to designers of 
carpets, chintzes, silks, muslins, e¢ hoc. 

But what has this to do with the fruits of yester-year ? 
Nothing, except that, rejoicing in the fruits we yet possess, 
I am moved to grieve fer those we no longer know, or 
know by other names. For in an old cookery-book I 
turned up yesterday I found a list of fruits:as sweet in the 
mouth as a raspberry or the finest white-heart cherry. 
January were not the January we know if such fruits came 
to table as are here set down for the month—z.e. : 

‘*Some grapes. The Kentish, russet, golden, French 
Kirton and Duch pippins, John apples, winter queenings, 
the marigold and Harvey apples, pom-water, golden 
Dorset, renneting, love’s pearmain, winter burgamot, 
winter bonchretien, winter mask, winter Norwich, and 
great furrien pears.” 

In February we have, in addition, the pomery and the 
winter poppening and dagobent pear. 

In March, the golden ducket-daucet, pippins, rennet- 
ings, love’s-pearmain, and John apples, the latter bon- 
chretien and double-blossom pear. 

In April, pippins, deuxans, Westbury apple, russeting, 
gilliflower, the latter bonchretien, oak-pear, &c. 

Our ancestors’ seasons were earlier than ours, for this 
calendar gives us for April some cherries, green apricots, 
and gooseberries for tarts. 

Again, in May we have May cherries and May dukes, 
besides pippins, deuxans, gilliflower apples, the codlin, 
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&c., and of pears the great karvile, winter bonchretien, 
black Worcester, furrein, and double-blossom. 

Then comes in the sweet o’ the year, and for June we 
have, with strawberries, some currants, some raspberries, 
duke-cherries, red-hearts, the Flemish and carnation 
cherries, codlins, jannatings, and the masculine apricot, 

For July there is a truly gorgeous list. After revelling 
in vegetables from Roncival and winged peas to purslain 
and Burnet salad, the calendar goes on :— 

‘*Musk-melons, wood-strawberries, currants, goose. 
berries, raspberries, red and white jannatings, the Mar- 
garet apple, the primat russet, summer-green chissel and 
pearl pears, the carnation, Morella, great bearer, Morocco, 
origeat, and beggareaux cherries. The nutmeg, Isabella, 
Persian, Newington, violet, muscat, and Rambouillet 
peaches. Nectarines: the primodial, myrobalent red, 
blue, amber, damask pear ; apricot and cinnamon plums; 
also the King’s and Lady Elizabeth’s plums, &c., some 
figs and grapes. Walnuts in high season to pickle, and 
rock-samphire.” 

In August the names are even more gorgeous, as befits 
the month. Tawny and gold is in the very sound of them 
—the Windsor sovereign, orange burgamot, red Catharine, 
King Catharine, penny prussian, summer poppening, 
sugar and louding pears. Crown Bourdeaux, laveur, dis- 
put, Savoy, and wallacotta peaches. The muroy, tawny, 
red Roman, little green cluster, and yellow nectarines, 
Imperial blue dates, yellow late pear, black pear, white 
nutmeg late pear, great Antony or Turkey, and Jane 
plums. Cluster, muscadin, and cornelian grapes. 

With the autumn months the record grows sober. 
Vanished vegetables there are, too. Rocambole may still 
linger ; but what has become of skirrets, chardones, and 
the clary cabbage® The bullace was among the fruits ; and 
our ancestors, it is interesting to note, counted the arbutus 
among their autumn fruits. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE LAST LINK 


Tue study of origins has always possessed an irresistible 
fascination. Even during his bitterest struggles for mere 
vegetable existence, the soul of man has ever been haunted 
by the two great queries, ‘‘ Whither?” and ‘‘ Whence?” 
To answer the former, religion came into being. When 
she attempted to answer the latter, she was trespassing 
upon the proper domain of science. Hence the ‘‘ conflict” 
which has ever raged in this territory. 

Among the foremost champions upon the side of science 
is Ernst Haeckel, whose striking volume with the above 
title has appeared this season.* It is a masterly résumé of 
the facts of our knowledge of the pedigree of man in the 
light of the latest discoveries, both zoological and geo- 
logical. The “last link” is the now celebrated Java skull 
and thigh-bone of the Pithecanthropus erectus (which, 
being translated, is merely ‘‘ ape-man erect”), discovered 
by Dubois four years ago. This interesting transition- 
form lies almost exactly half-way between the highest 
ape and man, both in its cranial capacity and in its erect 
position, shown by the ridges upon its thigh-bone for the 
attachment of the great gluteal muscles which maintain 
the body in this attitude. The skull has a capacity of 
1,000 cubic centimetres, the gorilla’s 600 cubic centimetres, 


* “« The Last Link : Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man.” By 
Ernst Haeckel. London: A. & C. Black. as. 6d. 
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the average man’s 1,500 cubic centimetres, and there are 
many Australian ani Veddah skulls which have only 1,100 
cubic centimetres. How near the dividing line Pithec- 
anthropus falls may be judged from the fact that when 
his remains were presented before the International 
Congress of Zoology at Leyden, three of the twelve well- 
known experts present regarded him as a man, three as 
a man-like ape, and six as an intermediate form between 
the two. 

And yet this is mo¢ the ‘“‘ missing link,” because no link 
has been missing at this point in the chain of man’s descent 
for twenty-five years past—since, in fact, Huxley demon- 
strated what has now been accepted by the entire scien- 
tific world, with a few belated exceptions, that there is 
less difference structurally between man and the higher 
apes than between the higher apes and the lower. We 
can trace the pedigree of man right down to the quivering 
speck of greyish jelly without even a nucleus, the Moneron, 
through the reptile, the lung-fish, the amphioxus, the 
worm ; and the series is so admirably fitted together that, 
although the extremes seem wide apart as the poles, 
between any two of its members, all through, the step is so 
short, the transition is so easy and even obvious, that it 
has almost the convincing effect of a mathematical demon- 
stration. The only notable exception is at the transition 
from the vertebrates to the invertebrates. Of all this 
Ernst Haeckel treats, and gives an outline of the geo- 
logic data and estimates bearing upon the duration of 
time available for the process, skilfully leading up to the 
most ingenious and striking argument of the whole book. 

The greatest difficulties in the acceptance of the doctrine 
of man’s descent by the general mind are two: first, that, 
being familiar only with the more striking types of animal 
life, and knowing nothing of the scores of intermediate 
forms, the gap between the two appears impassable ; 
and, second, that we do not see ‘‘ evolution actually taking 
place” —that is, one species in the act of changing into 
another. 

Haeckel’s new demonstration meets both of these 
difficulties admirably. Taking the lowest geological 
estimate of the time since life began—that is, 21,000,000 
years, for the sake of safety—although Lord Kelvin gives 
80,000,000 as the more probable period—he has carefully 
worked out the probable number of generations over which 
our pedigree extends, and finds it in round numbers to be 
5,000,000. The distance from the amoeba to man is 
enormous, but we could not possibly divide it into five 
million intervals, cach of which would be appreciable by 
our senses. Or, to take a section of the problem. The 
age of Pithecanthropus can be pretty definitely placed in 
the late Pliocene or early Pleistocene, some 270,000 years 
Or 17,000 generations ago. Is it possible to divide the 
difference between ourselves and this great man-ape into 
17,000 appreciable sections? No, nor into 1,700, scarcely 
into 170. So that the conclusion makes itself that at 
least fen and probably ‘twenty generations would elapse 
before an amount of variation appreciable to the eye could 
be produced; the changes are gradual enough for the 
Most cautious mind to conceive of, and we no longer 
Wonder why we do not see one species change into 
another during a single lifetime. 

But, after all, the most convincing argument, and the 
One which appeals most to our own minds—though 
Haeckel barely alludes to it here—is that drawn from the 
evidences contained in our own bodily structure and 
history. Geological facts are to most of us remote and 
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unconvincing ; but there is no gainsaying the testimony of 
our own flesh and blood. One of Haeckel’s most brilliant 
generalisations thirty years ago was the famous “re- 
capitulation” theory, according to which each animal 
form, in the course of its own development from the 
egg, passed through all the stages that the race had 
passed through, ‘‘ climbs its own family-tree,” as Marshall 
puts it. Modern developments have corroborated this in 
every respect, and we can now start with the human egg, 
a single cell not one three-hundredth of an inch long, 
moving about of itself like the animalcules of ditch-water, 
trace its rapid doubling, quadrupling and so on by a 
succession of incomplete dividings, until a ‘‘ mulberry” 
ball of cells is reached, like a colony of amcebe. This 
gets dimpled upon one side to form a stomach, and we 
have a raspberry-like cup of cells as in Hydra and the 
jelly-fishes. The cup elongates into the shape of a 
tobacco pouch ; in its hollow develop the heart, stomach, 
and intestines ; upon its convexity the spinal cord ; and 
at its enlargement at the head-end we have the brain—an 
almost worm-like stage. Upon each side of the pouch 
bud out two flipper-like ‘‘ hands,” four gills open on each 
side of the neck, and the fish-stage is reached. All this 
time, of course, the embryo is a submarine organism, and 
indeed nine-tenths of our cells remain so all our lives. 
The gills close and disappear, the head-end enlarges, the 
opposite end shrinks, a distinct caudal appendage or tail 
is formed, and the incipient human being can barely be 
distinguished from a dog at the same stage. From this 
point onwards the changes simply concern the shape of 
the limbs and size of the brain. 

All this, of course, we may dismiss, because we have 
never seen it occur, but even our own adult bodies are 
simply crammed with evidences of our prehuman descent. 
Our upper jaw is built in three parts, just as it still is in 
fishes and reptiles, to allow prey to be swallowed whole. 
Let two of these parts fail to come together properly, 
and we have the distressing deformity, hare-lip, or, if all 
three remain apart, double hare-lip. Our last molar or 
‘* wisdom-tooth ” is the last to appear, the first to decay, 
is undersized, often chalky, has only one root, and often 
there is not room enough in the jaw for it to come through. 
If this cheerful remnant be not the survival of a fully func- 
tional third molar in longer-jawed ancestors, it is a rank 
absurdity. Then there is that curious appendage, the ear. 
It has nothing to do now with the hearing, for it may be 
removed without affecting the acuteness of that sense in 
the least; it does not in any way protect the opening of the 
ear-canal. It is ornamental perhaps, but hardly enough so 
to acceunt for its development upon this ground alone. As 
it stands it is utterly useless. Look below the skin sur- 
face, however, and you find the remains of no less than 
nine muscles, three attaching it to the head and six run- 
ning between different folds of its own surface. It is as 
obvious a survival of the movable, protective, pointed 
ear of quadrupeds as Cleopatra’s Needle is of a buried 
civilisation. 

Then there is the coat of hair which covers our entire 
body, except the eyelids, palms, and soles; the sole- 
leather thickness of the skin of the nape and back—which 
parts were our ‘‘roof” in quadrupedal days—and scores 
of other survivals and traces, of which space will not 
permit even the mention. 

And, curiously enough, we are just beginning to dis- 
cover that it is precisely these useless survivals which are 
the favourite points of attack in disease—as, for instance, 
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the now notorious appendix vermiformis, which is the 
degenerating remains of a much longer and fuller cecum 
in our more herbivorous ancestors, and the commonest 
site of septic inflammation in the entire food-canal. 

The real evidence of evolution, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, ‘‘ is within you.” 


A HUMDRUM OPERA SEASON 


Goop-BYE to opera for another year. On the whole it has 
been a singularly humdrum season. Of course there have 
been a few stray fine performances. But taken all round 
the record has run a sadly undistinguished course. It 
was a great mistake, for one thing, to omit the ‘‘ Ring” 
from this year’s repertory, after the success of its revival 
last summer. On what grounds it was left aside it is 
impossible to conjecture. Even ‘‘Siegfried” was included 
in this ill-judged boycott. The performances at Bayreuth 
had nothing to do with the case. Every management in 
Germany gives its subscribers the ‘‘ Ring” at least once 
a season, Bayreuth or no Bayreuth, and London should do 
no less. If disinclination on the part of the de Reszkes 
or other artists stood in the way, substitutes might have 
been engaged elsewhere. The ‘‘ Ring” should have been 
performed. 

In place we had some so-called ‘‘ special Wagner 
performances,” which proved to be ‘“‘ special” chiefly as 
regards the outrageous prices of admission. The public 
were invited to pay in advance—and for a whole series of 
the performances—sums ranging from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. more than those usually demanded, only to dis- 
cover when the time came that they got no special value 
for their money—nay, to discover that, in some instances, 
better representations of the same works at the ordinary 
prices were actually sandwiched in between the ‘‘ special” 
performances. Here the management blundered badly. 
In the way of “novelties,” somewhat to stretch the 
significance of the term, we have had Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma” 
(for Lilli Lehmann’s benefit), Puccini’s ‘‘ La Bohéme” 
(for Mme. Melba’s), Adam’s ‘*Le Chalet” (for that of 
Her Majesty), and Mr. de Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline” (for that 
of—Mr. de Lara). The essential point is that none was 
brought to a hearing in response to any particular desire 
on the part of the mere musician. Which being so, 
most of them proved quite as interesting as could have 
been expected. Other operas were promised, but the 
management was not quite so regardless of all operatic 
precedents and traditions as actually to produce the works 
so named. 

As regards individual achievements one or two new- 
comers introduced themselves, but generally the old- 
established favourites have been relied upon. Maédlle. 
Bréval, of the Paris Grand Opéra, made a passable success 
as Valentine in ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” while Mr. Scotti made 
something of a hit in ‘*Don Giovanni.” Almost a total 
stranger, too, was Mr. Scheidemantel, a capital Hans Sachs, 
while emphatic mention should be made of Dr. Muck, the 
new conductor, and one of the real successes of the season 
He is not a Mottl or a Richter, but for everyday working 
purposes he has proved an excellent choice, and will do 
still better, doubtless, when more familiar with the forces 
he commands. Of the old brigade, Mr. Jean de Reszke 
retained without the smallest difficulty his well-established 
supremacy, though not without occasional deviations from 
his own exacting standard ; Mme. Melba was another star 
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of the first degree whose effulgence suffered no diminu. 
tion; Mme. Lilli Lehmann, returning after too long an 


-absence, delighted all hearers by the grandeur of her acting 


and the continued splendour of her singing; Mr. Alvarez 
was another brilliant wanderer welcomed back by all ; 
Mme. Héglon did so well in ‘‘ Messaline” that it is 
much to be hoped she may be heard more frequently 
another year ; while Miss Marie Brema, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mme. Gadski, Mme. Suzanne Adams, Miss Giulia 
Ravogli, Miss Zélie de Lussan, among the ladies, and 
Messieurs Edouard de Reszke, Plancon, Bispham, Dippel, 
Ancona, De Lucia, and Renaud, among the men, also 
re-scored old successes. As regards the conductors, we 
had, before Dr. Muck’s arrival, the incomparable Mottl 
for a series of performances all too brief; Mancinelli has 
done admirably as ever, and so—notably in the direction 
of ‘* Messaline ”’—has Mr. Flon. 

But dulness has been the note of the season’s recordas 
a whole. Ae 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
“ISRAEL AFLOAT” 


THERE is a common belief that when a “copper currency comes 
into a country and the Jews go out, that country is in a bad state.” 
Ours not being a new country, the copper does not affect us, and 
for the rest England must, indeed, be flourishing—for the hosts of 
the “chosen people” seem to increase yearly by leaps and bounds, 
Wherever money can buy amusement, there you find them—and we 
know how they all hold that useful commodity in a greater or 
lesser degree. It is somewhat hard to explain the objection that 
the ordinary Gentile seems to possess in an extraordinary degree 
to his brother the Jew. It would appear to be something in- 
stinctive in most cases, for the dislike is often found cheek by 
jowl with the greatest admiration and an absolute acknowledgment 
of the many fine qualities of this marvellous people. This racial 
antipathy is, of course, indicative of a certain narrowness of mind, 
and is not to be encouraged ; but all the same it exists in spite of 
all reasoning, and one is somehow half-consciously in sympathy 
with the ordinary Britisher who, while agreeing that the Jews area 
“miraculous race, wish they wouldn’t overrun every place in such 
flaring fashion.” But so it is in this free country of ours. Time 
was when Sunday on the river might be looked upon as a refuge 
from the “ all-pervading stranger,” but now old Father Thames is 
converted into a veritable floating Ghetto. Were we less con- 
servative the invasion might be regarded as something for which 
to be thankful, for in reality these pleasure-loving people are full 
of gaiety and the joy of living which even long adoption of these 
(so-called) “laughter-born latitudes” has proved powerless to 
eradicate. They are all the same. The anticipation of a 
day’s happiness seems to accentuate the “ family likeness” 
to a marvellous degree. The women are, as a rule, placid, 
the men noisy—only wofsy to commence with—but one and 
all are as light-hearted as children. The Orient can be 
detected in the general love of bright colours and materials 
used in the women’s dress—rich, often beautiful, if often inappro- 
priate to the occasion. There is much else besides this natural 
gaiety for us to take to heart from a study of this Sunday Jew- 
pageant. There is, for instance, their love and devotion to the old 
people. It is quite a noticeable fact that in almost every party 
that one meets on the river some elderly member of the family is 
given the most comfortable seat, is treated with the greatest love 
and respect, and not as though age were a reproach in itself, and 
something to be ignored, neglected, or left at home in solitude. 
Reverence for old age is a most marked characteristic of the 
Jewish people. 

At the same time, while full of admiration for all their superior 
qualities, let us be frank and admit that we secretly wish they had 
a nice quiet river of their own in lovely Palestine, on which we 
might picture them having charming Sunday—no, Saturday ex- 
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cursions. Nine-tenths of us are of this mind. There is something 
distressingly incongruous in the East being dropped into our 
English Thames after this fashion. Besides, they are almost as 
unfitted to use the oar as the sword. Somehow one cannot picture 
a Jew making any kind of a figure as an able seaman, just as we 
put no trust in their fighting powers. However, if we must go up 
the river on Sundays, we must religiously put aside all these 
racial prejudices, or else be miserable. This common-sense view is 
not adopted by the average Englishman, who is, perhaps, at the 
same time half-consciously gratified at having something new at 
which to grumble. Two of the latter were to be seen on Sunday 
last lying-to in a punt outside Boulter’s. 

“Long noses predominate on the Sabbath; don’t they, old 
man?” 

“Rather! Be a good thing to clear ’em off, wouldn’t it? 
How deserted the lock looks! The new regulation, eh?” 

“Yes. Wish they'd treat the Yiddishers in the same way.” 

“ D’you notice the Christian name of every second one of ’em 
is Bertie, and they all wear diamond pins in their cotton ties?” 

“Christian name—front name you mean !” 

“Suppose so. D’you know why their feet are so long ?” 

“Can’t think,” lazily, “ unless it be to match their heads.” 

“ Guess again.” 

“Can’t ; it’s too hot.” 

“ Because they walked forty years in the desert, and-——” 

“Chestnuts! But why have you so rooted a dislike to 
them ?” 

“Haven't ; but I’d like them to inhabit their own country.” 

“And because they’re much too clever for the generality of us 
to compete with——” 

“Let’s talk about something else, and don’t be so lazy; we'll 
go up to Cookham.” 

“ All right,” and these two of such rabid antisemitic tendencies 
paddle off. But, as the comedians have it, “there are others.” 
And of the “chosen” themselves. How happy they seem as they 
pass and repass in every possible and impossible species of craft ! 
How prosperous, how contented!  Placidity of temperament 
seems to take the form of an unbecoming tendency to over- 
plumpness in the women, and induces an appearance of good 
nature in the men. Everyone seems to be either a Davis or a 
Hart, in the exceptional case when he is not a Cohen. They all seem 
to claim each other’s acquaintance, and this is not surprising, con- 
sidering how extremely clannish they are in character. 

“Miriam !” calls out one young girl to a co-religionist in 
a passing boat, “I want to speak to you. Where are you going 
to lunch?” 

“Up the backwater, this side of the lock—why ?” 

‘ “Oh, nothing particular—what a pretty gown you have on !— 
vew?” 

“Yes, such a bargain at Marshall’s sale.” 

“A model?” 

“ Rather.” 

“Trust you to pick things up cheap.” 

“T should think so. Awfully hot?” 

“Fearful. What a full river-——” 

“Isn’t it? I’ve been up every Sunday since the beginning 
the season.” 

“Lucky girl! Ah, there are the gates. Hold on to us——” 

As they get nearer one says to the other : 

“I say you are swagger ; it must have cost a mine——” 

“Yes, but it had two flounces torn, so it was marked down to 
nothing. I do love a bargain.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, dear—there go the Belles of New York.” 

“Where ?” 

“There in that launch. See that one with the sweet eyes?” 

“Tn mauve chiffon ?” 

“No, in white. She’s laughing and shows all her teeth. Now 
she’s pouring champagne over the lobster.” 

“Yes, isn’t she sweet—they do make the money fly.” 

“Yes, but we keep it. Good-bye.” 

Further on under the trees are to be seen boatloads tethered to 
Some overhanging tree, and busily preparing that great feature 
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of the day, the midday meal. The gramaphone is doing much 
execution for its owners in the matter of scaring away any quiet- 
loving people who may wish to sojourn awhile in their vicinity. 
In a canoe two men are stretched asleep, and not in the most 
elegant attitudes. Two girls pass, and one remarks with a dis- 
dainful glance at them, ‘* Dreamers of the Ghetto.” 

“ Schnorers, I should say,” laughing. 

“Oh, Enid, you'll cut yourself soon,” screamed her companion, 
whose features, like those of the second speaker, betrayed her as a 
typical daughter of Israel herself. 

“How they over-run every place, don’t they?” giving her 
punt pole an extra-vicious dig into the mud, as they shot on. 

One of the sleepers opened an eye cautiously. 

“ Hear that, Mike?” 

“What?” growled Mike. 

“ That jeering Gentile who passed.” 

‘* What did she say ?” 

“ Said you must take small twenty-ones in boots.” 

“ Was she pretty ?” 

“Yes, but she wasn’t a Gentile.” 

“Well, I'll forgive her—do dry up anyway; I want to havea 
nap—good-night ! ” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THAMES SELFISHNESS AND ILLEGALITY 


To the Editor of THR OUTLOOK 


ONE of the chief delights of a Thames boating man, especially 
upon holiday occasions when the river is crowded, is to meander 
into its charming little backwaters. Such a one is St. Patrick’s 
Stream, situated about one mile below Sonning Bridge. 

A few days ago I paddled from Shiplake to this stream with 
the view of spending a quiet afternoon, when judge of my annoy- 
ance to find that the only navigable channel at the entrance was 
blocked with a huge willow tree stump, which most certainly had 
been A/aced there. By getting out of my craft and hauling it 
across the mass of weeds which choke the entrance, I managed to 
strike another channel and so proceeded on my way. Before I 
had gone far, however, a person standing upon the bank warned 
me I had no right there, and that any subsequent visits would 
lead to an action for trespass. However, I took no notice, being 
determined to go through after my struggle at the entrance ; but 
it turned out to be a stiff afternoon’s work, for there was evidence 
that deliberate attempts had been made to prevent any craft 
getting through into the Loddon. 

At the entrance to St. Patrick’s Stream, there is a notice 
stating that the water is private, but I have also seen there a 
Thames Conservancy board stating that the stream is open to the 
public. This latter board has now disappeared. Can it be that 
the Thames Conservators have given up all claims and powers of 
jurisdiction over this charming bit of water? It certainly appears 
to be the case, judging from the neglected state of the stream. If 
the owners of the land upon either side have, at last, managed to 
exclude the public, is it not high time some steps were taken in 
the matter? I shall be glad if you will insert this letter in your 
journal. It may bring correspondence from other up-river men 
who are aware of the beauties of St. Patrick’s Stream and the 
River Loddon, and resent these attempts at exclusion. 


London, S.W. N.E.S. 


[We have made inquiries of the Thames Conservators regard- 
ing the stream in question. They assert that the public have 
every right to St. Patrick’s Stream, and it is their firm intention 
in no way to yield such rights. A large iron tablet is now being 
prepared announcing that the public have full rights to this water, 
which, when ready, will be fixed at the entrance. Regarding the 
abundance of weeds, &c., which scarcely permit of navigation, 
the Conservators ask for time. So soon as finances will permit, 
the matter will be taken in hand and remedies applied. On the 
general question of the exclusion of the public from backwaters 
in the selfish interests of riparian owners, we should welcome any 
practicable steps to abate an undoubted public grievance.—ED. | 
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SCHOOLS—NUMEROUS OR PROSPEROUS? 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


You very rightly call attention to the danger which many 
schools run from inflated numbers. The danger is greater where 
the boys are massed in the same building than under a system of 
separate boarding-houses ; but the cause is largely to be found in 
the payment of capitation fees to the headmaster. It takes a man 
of unusual integrity to resist the temptation to double his income 
at the expense of efficiency. C. 


TRINIDAD’S RETALIATION 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You are, no doubt, aware that there is an agitation in Trinidad 
having for its object the retaliation on bounty-giving countries by 
the imposition of a 10 per cent. duty on articles imported from 
those countries. 

Now, as in England, so in the West Indies, many necessary 
articles bear manifest evidence of having been “ Made in 
Germany.” The same is true with regard to France; and 
especially so in the case of Trinidad, where the French language 
and customs may be said to predominate. There is probably 
no island under British rule in the West Indies where there is 
such a decided taste for French goods as at Trinidad, and no one 
who knows anything of the place will entertain for a moment the 
idea that a 10 per cent. duty will have the slightest influence on 
the importation of these articles. It will certainly not excite a 
serious thought on the part of Continental exporters, much less 
will it affect the question of sugar bounties. 

The inhabitants of the island of Trinidad are already paying 
far more taxes than they ought—and this without representation— 
in order to subsidise the sugar trade by supplying coolie labour ; 
and now the planters would further grind the people by loading 
them with another Io per cent. tax. It takes but little argument to 
clench the conviction that the only sufferers from the imposition of 
this duty will be the people of Trinidad. 

Trinidad is a Crown Colony. And the “Crown” has so 
managed affairs there that the people are already more than half 
suspicious that the so-called “Crown” is merely a sugar-planters’ 
league. And how can they avoid this suspicion when the “ Crown” 
supports figure-heads and grants retiring pensions to parties whom 
the taxes of the people would be much more justly used to sup- 
port in convict prisons ? when year after year they bear the burden 
of paying the passages of thousands of coolies, and of furnishing 
almshouses, hospital, and gao/ room (this last especially, for the 
criminal list of coolies is much greater than that of negroes) for 
people who would not be in the Colonies were it not for the sugar 
trade? when the Crown never finds room on the Budget for the 
construction of a good road unless there is a sugar plantation to 
benefit—either directly or indirectly—by its construction ? 

There is not much chance of reaching, with reference to this 
matter, the conscience of the “Crown” at Trinidad. Here it has 
endorsed the doctrine of the plantocracy which in practice more 
than in precept runs thus: “No man has any right which a 
sugar planter is bound to respect.” Indeed, if the “Crown” at 
Trinidad has any conscience, it must be very microscopic. But 
we trust that a loud clear cry of “ Justice !” will, without sacrilege, 
pierce the sacred walls at Downing Street and reach the conscience 
of the Crown kept busy there. 

(Rev.) HUBERT A. PARRIS (of Barbados). 


[We publish this letter because it is well to hear all sides, and 
the anti-planter gets small hearing in the English Press ; but we 
hope and believe that plantocracy, with all its faults, is not quite 
so hopeless as this.—ED.] 
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CRICKET MEMS 


THE ideal captain for England is undoubtedly Gregor MacGregor, 


‘The finest amateur wicket-keeper this country has ever produced, 


he is a determined bat, though far too anxious to rapidly accumu- 
late runs. A splendid judge of the game, he is a brilliant Captain, 
who has a cheery and sympathetic word for every one. When 
Roche, who has only two fingers and a thumb, expressed regret at 
misfielding a ball, MacGregor replied, “ Never mind, your bowling 
amply atones.” He is the son of a prominent hotel proprietor in 
Edinburgh, and is doing well on the Stock Exchange. 


The extent to which a match committee can dominate an 
experienced country captain may be judged from the fact that 
after Leveson-Gower had scored freely at Leicester, K. J. Key 
said he hoped he would go on to Manchester with the eleven, 
This was early on a Tuesday morning, and the sturdy old Clif. 
tonian added, “The Match Committee meet at the Oval at five 
on Wednesday, and I’ll ask them to then wire at once if I may 
tell you whether you are selected or not.” 


Once more the Press are inundated with letters protesting that 
the Eton and Harrow match should have three days allotted to it, 
But any dispassionate observer at Lord’s will certainly declare that 
had either team. displayed more than rudimentary knowledge of 
bowling and fielding, those large scores would never have been 
compiled, and the match might have finished by lunch-time on the 
second day. The out-cricket on both sides, with the exception of 
Findlay’s wicket-keeping, was of the village-green order. 


Hayward, the hero of the fourth Test Match, is a nephew and 
namesake of Tom Hayward, who, forty years ago, was the best 
professional bat. Born in Cambridgeshire, he is a cobbler by 
profession, and in his twenty-eighth year. A fine field and fair 
medium-pace bowler, he detests trundling, and sometimes Ovalites 
declare Key keeps him on as a grim jest. Like Richardson, 
Hayward regards cricket in a thoroughly business-like way. 


To John Shuter may be ascribed the credit of first discovering 
the merit of Hayward’s batting. He scored a century in the 
second county match he ever played, and last year made the 
highest score of the season—315 not out, v. Lancashire. The fine 
cricket he has displayed in all the four representative games is 
the more gratifying because in Australia he proved a comparative 
failure at the close of 1897, 72 at Melbourne and ‘96 v. Victoria 
being his principal contributions. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is a very keen cricketer. When residing at 
Portsmouth he was a prominent scorer on the very rapid United 
Service ground, the only one in England constructed by convict 
labour. So aggressive was he with the bat and so active a field, 
that it was some surprise to find him ignored by the Hampshire 
executive. He now resides at Hindhead, and makes a lot of runs 
against less formidable antagonists. 


Advocates for rendering the follow-on optional will undoubtedly 
find in the fourth test match a fine basis for their arguments. A 
controversy may be expected similar to that initiated by Frank 
Mitchell’s management of the Cambridge eleven in 1896, when he 
directed Shine to bowl no-balls in the first innings of Oxford, 
provoking an angry demonstration in the pavilion at Lord’s. Had 
MacLaren been permitted by the laws of the game to exercise any 
choice, he would have occupied the wickets on Tuesday night and 
declared when about four hundred runs ahead. The result would 
even then have in all probability been a draw ; and the argument 
for maintaining the present regulation is that any alteration in- 
creases the advantage already possessed by the side which has 
obtained a substantial lead. 


It is a curious commentary on Major Poore’s wonderful batting, 
that he never practically held a bat in his hand until he was 
twenty, when he used to essay how to stand in front of a cheval 
glass in imitation of the diagrams in text-books. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
July 21, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—Brother B., having gone for a holiday, has 
asked me to keep you in touch with the London book world. I 
have not his pretensions or his courageous discursiveness ; but you 
are a kind critic, I know. So, first, here is a subject that neither 
he, nor you, nor I know much about—Oviental Wit and Wisdom, 
Translated from the Syriac by E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British 
Museum. (London: Luzac & Co. 6s.) I do not dwell on the 
incongruity of anything funny coming from the Bloomsbury 
Temple—you will observe the sub-title of the book, “ Laughable 
Stories’—for, like me, you will gladly take a laugh from any 
quarter. Besides, there is a keen pleasure in noting the points of 
view of little-known peoples. For instance :— When a fox was 
being hotly pursued by a dog, he said to him, ‘ Thou art not acting 
thus towards me because of thy strength, but because of my 
feebleness ; if this be not so, go and try to catch a wolf’” Like 
the man in “ Pickwick” who always wanted to know what became 
of the unimportant people in a story, I should like to have the 
dog’s reply. The book is full of this kind of thing, the real interest 
of which is its suggestiveness—it makes one think. 

Here is another kind of book I delight in—Passages from the 
Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, 1756-1808, Edited by Emily J. 
Climenson. (London: Longmans. 16s.) You will agree with 
me that next after present-day gossip the tittle-tattle of bygone 
days is most delightful. Moreover, this is upper-class talk, and 
byalady. There is an amusing account of a visit of George III. 
and the Royal Family to a Mrs. Freeman in Bucks. Can you 
resist that, Fanny? Here you will learn from the mistake of 
the hostess that tea must be offered to the King before the 
Royal ladies are served. Her distress, also, at not being able to 
offer like refreshment to the attendants standing by, while in the 
King’s presence, is delightful. It all teaches you that though kings 
and queens are mortal, there is a deal of difference between them 
and us. There are a thousand other things of interest about 
places seen, towns visited, and people met; and it is all so 
authentic that you will like the book. ‘The party got rooms at 
Ryde, with eight bedrooms for themselves and servants, for two 
guineas a week. Why, Fanny, you remember we paid a 
guinea more than that for three rooms at Margate, and had to wait 
till the people upstairs were done with the forks and spoons. Oh, 
the good old days! Then there is the account of Mr. Whaley, “a 
fine travelled young clergyman, a widower, who has spent already 
two good fortunes,” who marries a Miss Heathcote, aged sixty, 
with a fortune of fourscore thousand pounds in her own power. 
“She had the finest dresses made for the occasion I ever heard 
of, her gowns laced to the highest expense of fashion, and all 
jewels that were possible. She wore round her neck a necklace 
with medallions of the twelve Czesars, on which the following lines 
were made :— 


No longer at thy virgin state repine, 
Twelve Czsars now upon thy breast recline. 
O happy she !” 


| question, Fanny, if you hang off till you are sixty, whether you 
will find anybody to write so nice a thing as that for you. You 
had better wait, for there is no poet now living could do it. 

I believe you rather like Mr. Crockett’s stories. Here is his 
last: Jone March. (London. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) There 
'$ quite a number of people—usually of the literary class—who do 
not care for Mr. Crockett. They say he writes too much; but 
what is that to you or me, if he interests us? I know a man who 
puts by twopence a week to buy Mr. Crockett’s half-yearly book as 
itappears. I laugh to think he is out of his reckoning this year. 
Mr. Crockett has overtaken him. The theme of the present tale 
's “ Love Conquers Science.” Ione March and Keith Harford are 
brought together through a longish, not new, but far from un- 
mteresting, way; and just at the culmination of love the girl 
consults a physician, and is pronounced suffering from “ per- 
Nicious anzemia,” and given eighteen months to live. She marries 
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the man, and that fell disease vanishes. Very pretty; and quite 
interesting. I warn you, though, that there is some Scottish ver- 
nacular in the book. I remember you once wishing that language 
were dead. Oh that “pernicious anemia” would seize it! The 
tale is good; but my chief reflection at the end of it was: I 
wonder when Mr. Crockett’s next book will come out. 

There is no very serious poetry this week to bring before your 
notice, not serious, I mean, in the sense of being epic, or lyric, 
straight from the writer’s soul. I am not jeering at poetry, 
Fanny. I have an idea that the fellows who are undoubtedly at 
this moment pouring out—or dribbling out—their heart’s contents 
in rhyme are the real earnest enthusiasts of the world. And 
people laugh so at them! I never laugh at verse unless it be 
made to laugh at, like much of Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s, whose 
Other People’s Wings published “ At the Sign of the Unicorn” 
(the Lion, I suppose, is off for a holiday), contains really 
good and clever stuff. Some of it is parody, some of it 
satire, some of it fun. You will have seen a number of the 
pieces in these pages and elsewhere, but I am sure you will like 
to have the book, with its echoes of Henley, Phillips, Kipling— 
“ Kips,” of course, you know—and others. And—miracle of 
miracles—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence. 
Especially read, and re-read, Mr. Crosland’s “ To the Minor Muse.” 
There is a creed in it, and it is my creed : 


“Scorn for the simple pipe, 
The trivial trite tune 
That a man may make in his youth, 
Is the fashion with all the world. 
But, little Muse of mine, 
They err who have shame in thee, 
And grievously do they err 
Who bandy thy name when they scoff.” 


“For”—and so on; read it. As I close this I con again the 
last verse of “ Very Likely,” which is about the unsuccessful man 
who had to borrow money while he lived, and whom no woman 
married ; 
“Whilst for himself, he’ll lie and rot 
As comfortably as the just, 
With all his peck of cares forgot 
In the long silence and the dust.” 


You need not worry with such philosophies, Fanny dear, though 
I like them ; and others who do will be glad to have their atten- 
tion called to the booklet. C. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES 


“ The History of the Popes, from the Close of the Middle Ages.’ 
Drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and Other 
Original Sources. From the German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor, 
Professor of History in the University of Innsbruck. Edited 
by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. Vol. VI. 
London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 


THIS is the sixth volume of an important, but rather costly work, 
which has been gradually appearing in its English guise since the 
year 1891. The privileged position occupied by its writer, Dr. 
Ludwig Pastor, as the first historian who has had absolutely free 
access, even to the inmost secret recesses of the Vatican archives, 
gives the work a weight and authority to which no other Papal 
history can lay claim. 

The period covered by the volume before us is from 1492 to 
1513, and six hundred closely printed pages, supplemented by 
multitudes of carefully edited foot-notes, as well as an extensive 
Appendix of original documents, have not proved too vast a 
canvas for the crowded events of this brief period of storm and 
stress. 

The volume commences with the struggle between Alex- 
ander VI. and Savonarola—between corrupt authority and in- 
subordinate sanctity. Looking back once more upon the details 
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of this harrowing tragedy, seen through the eyes of an historian 
accredited by the Holy See itself, most acutely is the reader 
baffled by the inscrutable decrees of Providence. Granting all 
that can be urged against Savonarola, that he was a fanatic 
subject to illusions, that he interfered in politics when he was for- 
bidden, that he was insubordinate towards the Pope, that (as 
Cardinal Newman says) “he thought too much of himself,” still— 
still, his great and blameless soul was all on fire with righteous 
indignation at Pope Alexander, whose scandalous life was enough, 
one would imagine, to shipwreck the judgment of a religious 
enthusiast, and in some sense to palliate and excuse many fatal 
errors of reason and conduct in the one man who in all Italy dared 
to pass public judgment upon him. Doubtless the vile character 
of Alexander was in great measure the cause of the insubordina- 
tion and tragic resistance of Savonarola. “This Alexander,” he 
wrote, “is no Pope at all, and should not be accounted such : 
for besides having attained to the Chair of St. Peter by the shame- 
ful sin of simony, and still daily selling church benefices to the 
highest bidder ; besides his own vices which are known to all the 
world, I affirm also that he is not a Christian, and does not believe 
in the existence of God.” 

Certainly Dr. Pastor erects no screen of modern historica 
whitewash to shelter the character of Pope Alexander VI. Some 
of the vilest rumours are shown to have no historical weight, but 
for the most part the grave charges against him are proved to be 
true. “He lived,” writes our author, “the immoral life of the 
secular sovereigns of his day,” and “contributed more than any 
other man to steep the Church in corruption.” “From a Catholic 
point of view,” he says elsewhere, “it is impossible to blame 
Alexander VI. too severely.” This being the truth, no sort of 
justification could be attempted by any honest Catholic historian, 
and Dr. Pastor is wisely and rightly content to administer the 
only possible balm that can be offered to the faithful of any 
denomination, when their ministers yield to gross vices. “The 
goodness or badness of the temporary minister,” he writes, “can 
exercise no substantial influence on the being, the Divine character, 
or the holiness of the Church ; on the Word of Revelation ; on 
the graces and spiritual powers with which she is endowed.” Bad 
as Alexander was, the administration of the Church through her 
complex organisation of Congregations did not suffer during his 
Pontificate. However much truth there may have been in Savona- 
rola’s estimate of the Pope, still no authority, sacred or secular, 
could live for a day if its subordinates were permitted to stir up 
and foment continuous rebellion. “I do not object to his 
doctrine,” said Alexander of the insubordinate friar, “ but to his 
contempt of myself and of my censures ; to tolerate this would be 
to give away my apostolic authority.” 

It is not without relief that one turns from the sordid story of 
Alexander VI. to the stirring and splendid pontificate of Julius II., 
who was alternately bishop, soldier, statesman, builder, art patron, 
and antiquarian. For this short reign of only ten years Dr. Pastor 
reserves the larger portion of his volume, but as the reader gradu- 
ally realises the amount of action compressed by this strenuous, 
self-willed, giant Pontiff into that brief term, no surprise is felt at 
the space allotted to his memoir. 

On the whole, one gets a very striking impression of this 
wonderful man from Dr. Pastors pages. Julius belongs to the 
limited race of human Titans, such as Michael Angelo, Napoleon, 
Cromwell, and Bismarck. He was a man of iron will and 
ceaseless action, independent of others, impatient of all, change- 
able, precipitate, irritable, violent, inspiring fear yet not hated, 
because never mean; fearless, generous, and at moments 
truly tender. He came into his spiritual dominion at a moment 
when its temporal properties were threatened on all sides—by 
Spain in the south, by France in the north, by Venice in the east ; 
and out of this seemingly hopeless entanglement he saved the 
States of the Church. He was not always scrupulously clerical in 
his conduct, and gave great scandal, not from anything immoral 
or corrupt that he did, but from the active part he personally 
took in defence of the Church’s temporalities. When the snow 
was half the height of a horse in depth, he appeared in armour 
before Mirandola and reviewed his troops. He slept during the 
siege in a farmhouse, till driven out by cannon balls, and then 
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retired into a convent kitchen. At an advanced age, and by no 
means in robust health, he was out in the severest weather of a 


_ bitter winter, burning with zeal for victory, and all this exposure 


in the midst of a multitude of official work. This was certainly 
not very clerical according to modern ideas, but Julius was bent 
on sustaining the temporal independence of the Holy See, and 
like all great natures he would do everything himself, impelled by 
boundless confidence in his own capacity and destiny. When 
peace came and he turned his mind to the beautifying of Rome, to 
the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, to the remodelling of the Vatican 
Palace, to the decoration of the Sistine roof, and the painting of 
the famous Vatican frescoes, his colossal nature associated itself 
with the greatest minds, such as Bramante, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael, whose schemes he helped to inspire, and linked with 
whom he left to the world a priceless legacy of art. 

Here and there Dr. Pastor gives us picturesque and vital 
sketches of his characters. “They understood each other”—he 
writes of Julius II. and Michael Angelo—“ both were Zerridiii in 
the Italian sense ; great, vehement souls, and lovers of all great 
and colossal things, materially and spiritually; both crowned 
heads, one with the diadem of Christendom, the other with 
that of genius.” They quarrelled, for Julius was no easy master; 
and they made it up again, for he was too great a soul to nurse a 
spite. On the whole it may be said that posterity owes much to 
this Pope for the way in which he drew the best gifts out of his 
artists. When Michael Angelo resisted the invitation of Julius to 
frescoe the roof of the Sistine Chapel, saying that painting was 
not his trade, “the iron will of the Pope prevailed, and forced the 
brush into the unwilling fingers that were tingling to clasp the 
sterner instrument.” 

Two other considerations rise spontaneously in the mind of 
any reader who glances at the pages of Dr. Pastor’s history : first, 
the gigantic advantage accruing to the Holy See by the publica- 
tion of its secret archives ; second, the remarkable fairness, on the 
whole, of recent historians. No human dynasty has endured such 
severe criticism from within and from without its own gates as the 
line of Sovereign Pontiffs, and so constant and absorbing has been 
their vé/e throughout medieval and modern times, that there 
would seem to have been little leisure to pause and explain or 
justify their policy and conduct. It has been reserved for the present 
brilliant and saintly occupant of the Chair of St. Peter to call Dr. 
Pastor from Innsbruck, throw open the secret archives, and say to 
him, as is reported: “ Publish everything; there has been too 
much concealment already.” Leo XIII. could not have selected a 
more capable historian. Dr. Pastor is one of those painstaking 
scholars who has absorbed an enormous range of literature, manu- 
scripts, books, reviews, and pamphlets, in several European 
languages, and produced from this tangled maze a monumental 
work. He would seem to have some of the best gifts of the 
historian associated with the steadfast industry of the German, 
We look forward with immense interest to the volume still in 
process of preparation, 


A REVISED YEATS 


“Poems.” By W. B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THERE are two drawbacks to revised editions. One is artistic; 
the illusion of an imaginative piece of writing is gravely impaired if 
we feel that things alleged to have been seen or said only hold 
good so long as the writer lacks leisure or continues in the mood 
in which he at first presented them. The other drawback is the 
exposure of the writer to the sneer that he “ carries on his educa- 
tion in public.” We do not, therefore, welcome revised editions as 
a rule, though we do not object to undeniable felicities of exten- 
sion and suppression. Let us give a specimen of what annoys us. 
In the last edition of the “ Poems,” a herdsman says “ forgive this 
dusty gear.” He now says “forgive this muddy gear.” It is a 
small matter, but worth noting that, by this change, Mr. Yeats 
compels us, who have not access to another variant in which (for 
all we know) the herdsman apologised for untidy or unbecoming 
gear, to recreate a portion of his history. For the circumstances 
which make gear muddy are the precise opposite of those which 
make it dusty. ‘ Dusty,” too, is more in accord with a season 
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when “day copies day . . . and on all the vapour hangs . . . and 
glows with heat.” 
An extension, on the other hand, need not involve a contradic- 
tion, and one may be thankful for these admirably weird lines 
added to the part of the second merchant in the first act of “The 
Countess Cathleen.” They accentuate the impression of his evil 
origin :— 
“ My master will break up the sun and moon, 
And quench the stars in the ancestral night, 


And overturn the throne of God and the angels.” 


There certainly is an improvement in the arrangement of ideas 
in Act II., Scene 2, of “The Countess,” but why should Mr. 
Yeats suppress the words :— 


“ Some sell 
Because they will not see their children die.” 


in favour of— 


“ Some sell because the money gleams, and some 
Because they are in terror of the grave”? 


It is eloquent and finely simple to make Cathleen in a new line 
exclaim :— 
“ How can a heap of crowns pay for a soul ?” 


But formerly she asked, “‘Is the green grave so terrible?” and 
now to fill up the line she is made to say “so terrible a thing.” 
Surely this inclines to the banal. 

In the lyrics the corrections are slight enough. Yet one prefers 
the old form of the second verse of “ The Sorrow of Love” :— 


“ And then you came with those red mournful lips, 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the sorrows of her labouring ships, 
And all the burden of her myriad years.” 


In the new version the word “trouble” has been substituted both 
for “ sorrows ” and “ burden ”—a change which results in a slight 
tedium of effect. 

We turned with curiosity to that beautiful poem, “When you 
are old.” It had seemed to us that in adding to it a mystical 
richness by way of peroration, the last verse was a little destructive 
ofthe charm of evening pathos which the opening lines exert. 
The last verse formerly ran :— 


“ And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur a little sad, From us fled Love, 
He paced upon the mountains far above, 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars.” 


The middle two lines now run :— 


“ Murmur, a little sadly, how Love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead.” 


We are still dissatisfied. 

In “ The Wanderings of Oisin,” Mr. Yeats has reverted to the 
form of spelling this hero’s name which he adopted in the first 
publication of the poem in a volume to which it gave the title. 
There are also substitutions and transpositions, and Niam (in the 
edition of 1895 called Neave) explains her parentage thus :— 


“ My father and my mother are 
Aengus and Adene, and my name 
Is Niam, and my land where tide 
And sleep drown sun, and moon, and star.” 


instead of remarking that she is 


“... Neave, a child of the mighty Shee 
[Who] was born where the sun drops down in the tide.” 


A few words must be devoted to the cover of the book. It 
bears out Mr. Yeats’s theory that a decorative design should not 
rely solely on agreeable patterns, as a wall paper or a printed cotton, 
but bear a meaning as well. Consequently Miss Althea Gyles has 
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provided a design rich in allusion. On the back aspiring hands 
offer the mystic rose to the Severed Head, a symbol to which Mr. 
Yeats makes occasional reference in his works. On the front side 
appear the rose and cross, surrounded by the rose petals scattered 
by the winds of heaven. The effect is rich and handsome. 

Of the general significance of Mr. Yeats’s work this is not the 
place to speak, as the scope of this article merely admits of a brief 
and incomplete résumé of the revisions effected in poems to which 
we understand the final touches have yet to be given. 


A FAMOUS DEAN 


“ Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford.” 
By the Rev. H. L. Thompson, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford : sometime Student and Censor of Christ Church. 
London: Murray. 16s. 


MR. THOMPSON has done well to give us this memoir of the 
famous Dean of Christ Church, who, when the present genera- 
tion were at Oxford, was known as the stateliest and most com- 
manding personality in the University. A more magnificent 
figure than the Dean presented during his term as Vice-Chancellor, 
when he passed along Oriel Lane on his way from “ the House” to 
St. Mary’s, preceded by the three “ pokers,” will not be seen in 
our time. He was indeed one of the handsomest and most digni- 
fied of men: an ideal figure-head for a great college or a great 
University. Nor was he merely splendid to behold. Liddell was 
a great scholar of the finest Oxford type, and a great administrator 
to boot. Under his rule, Christ Church gradually ceased to be 
merely the chosen home of tufts and rich snobs, and began again 
to take its place in the Schools as one of the foremost colleges in 
Oxford. He was a pioneer in the work of University Reform ; 
and although the results of the Commission of 1850 were by no 
means entirely satisfactory, they swept away many hoary abuses, 
and inaugurated the advance which modern Oxford has made. 

Yet, sorhehow, Liddell’s accomplished work does not seem to 
amount to all that might have been looked for from a man of his 
exceptional capacity and remarkable individuality. Mr. Thomp- 
son hints, and we are inclined to agree with him, that the Dean 
gave to his famous Lexicon too much of what was meant for 
mankind. Certainly it was, and is, a marvellous work of scholar- 
ship. Begun in conjunction with Scott, afterwards Master of 
Balliol and Dean of Rochester, when the two men were young 
Bachelors of Arts, in 1834, it has easily held the field ever since. 
“There has been no room fora rival ; it has never been out of 
date” ; as Mr. Thompson truly says. It was constantly revised 
and improved ; Liddell corrected it throughout only a few months 
before his death ; his colleague had passed away some ten years 
before. To few men is it given to carry through such a task, with 
a success so complete; the Lexicon is sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to build up a dozen ordinary reputations in the field of 
classical scholarship. Yet it is impossible not to sympathise with 
Mr. Ruskin’s remark, to the effect that the prosaic and practical in 
Liddell prevailed over the sensitive. To the distinguished graduate 
of Christ Church, the Dean was ‘‘a man sorrowfully under the 
dominion of the Greek dvdyxn.” He ought to have spent his time 
“drawing trees at Madeira in colour” instead of dictionary- 
making. Liddell good-humouredly replied that he hoped he was 
not “an absolute Philistine.” Yet there can be little question that 
the rare promise of his youth was scarcely fulfilled ; that his great 
gifts were somewhat obscured by being exercised within a narrow 
range. Liddell was a very remarkable man; but he ought to 
have become a great man. 

Mr. Thompson does full justice to a period of his career when 
much of the Dean’s best practical work was done ; the nine years 
before he became head of Christ Church, when he was Head 
Master of Westminster School. Here he carried out many much- 
needed reforms, leaving the school in a very different state from 
that in which he found it. But it is noteworthy that he despaired 
of ever making Westminster a really successful school, unless it 
could be removed into the country. 

It is interesting to read what Mr. Thompson tells us of the 
Dean’s sermons to the Westminster boys. When the present 
writer was at Christ Church, it used to bea common matter of 
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regret that the Dean was so rare a preacher ; for when he did 
occupy the Cathedral pulpit, his manly piety and sound common 
sense would express themselves in vigorous, epigrammatic English 
which was a delight to hear, if sometimes marred by a touch of 
that scornfulness which was thought to be one of Liddell’s personal 
defects. 

Mr. Thompson has done his work with much taste and 
judgment. The book is not a biography, but a memoir ; Liddell 
was never a great letter-writer ; and the result is that there is no 
sense of fatigue or boredom in the reading. Modern biographies 
tend to such extravagant length as to become a weariness of the 
flesh both to the reviewer and the ordinary reader ; Mr. Thompson 
deserves well of both for having avoided this pitfall. He has told 
us just what we want to know; and he has told it in an in- 
telligent and readable manner, much to be commended to other 
memoir-writers. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIALISM 


* The Origin and Development of the Theory of Labour’s Claim 
to the Whole Product of Industry.” By Dr. Anton Menger 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Vienna. With 
an Introduction and Bibliography by H. S. Foxwell, M.A. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. net. 


IF any one desires to make a scientific study of the most un- 
scientific phenomena of our day, this is the book for his purpose, 
Dr. Menger selects a fundamental principle of present-day 
socialistic contention—viz. : “The right of Labour to the whole 
product of Industry”—and traces its rise and development in the 
writings of such men as Godwin, Hall, Thompson, Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Rodbertus, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, Marx, and others. He 
gives to the English Socialists the credit, or whatever it may be 
called, of the origin of the idea, and analyses in a clear and 
masterly manner, which suggests extraordinary industry and 
patience, the arguments, inconsistencies, and impossibilities of the 
various ideals and the attempted construction of systems. But it 
is mainly as an expositor and historian that Dr. Menger presents 
himself to the reader. His methods are those of the scientist, and 
not of the partisan. 

Mr. H. S. Foxwell, Professor of Economics at University 
College, London, supplies a bibliography of literature bearing 
upon the intricate problems raised in the controversy, which is a 
monument of research, and which places in the hands of the student 
information concerning almost everything that has been written 
upon the subject. This catalogue is itself a revelation of the 
intellectual activity which has centred upon the relative claims of 
Capital and Labour for, roughly speaking, one hundred and fifty 
years. We are in doubt whether to regard Mr. Foxwell’s intro- 
duction, covering as it does nearly half the book, and excellent as 
it is at once in its grasp of the subject and in its marshalling of 
facts—we are in doubt whether to regard it as obscuring or 
elucidating Dr. Menger’s work. It is much, however, to have two 
writers discussing subjects which are, in these days, too frequently 
surrounded by the passions of class and of political party, in a 
spirit of calm inquiry and of unprejudiced observation. If our 
earlier political economists erred, as is frequently asserted, in 
leaving out the human factor, we have later economists, or those 
who call themselves such, who allow science to be smothered by 
sentiment. From these faults this book is happily free. 

“It was,” says Mr. Foxwell, “ Ricardo, not Owen, who gave the 
really effective inspiration to English Socialism.” As a matter of 
history this may be so. As a matter of present-day fact, which 
these writers do not touch—Dr. Menger is still engaged in his 
inquiry—Socialism has been kept alive in this country by a spurious 
humanitarianism which absorbs, among other less lofty ideals, half 
of Mr. Ruskin’s meanings, and plays successfully upon the desires 
of political parties for parliamentary power. Otherwise so nebulous 
and impracticable a faith could never have lived, even in obscurity, 
among a practical people ; nor could theories so destructive of 
liberty have found hospitality in a country of free institutions. We 
are not hopeful that so severely abstract a presentation as is 
contained in this volume will immediately affect the headlong 
rush to State and Municipal Socialism, and the deification of 
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the factory inspector; but it is the truth that tells in the end 
when it has filtered through great principles into the popular 
imagination. 


FOR THE SOLDIER’S BOOKSHELF 


“A Particular Account of the European Military Adventurers of 
Hindustan.” By Herbert Compton. London: T Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


THIS volume bears no date on its title-page ; but it is intimated 
elsewhere that it is a reprint. As, however, it only professes to 
deal with individuals who lived between the years 1784-1803, one 
can scarcely cavil at it for not being a strikingly new book. The 
different personalities herein described have long since faded, for 
they existed but in the twenty years or so when Warren Hastings, 
and after him the Iron Duke, were winning their laurels in the 
East. It was the period in which European military tactics were 
first introduced into the armies of the great potentates of Hindu- 
stan, and was accordingly one when the soldier’s star was brightest, 
The three “adventurers” whose lives are here chronicled are 
Benoit de Boigne, George Thomas, and General Perron, and the 
manner in which each of these contributed to the establishing of 
Western influence in India is herein set forth. Empire-building 
was then carried on chiefly through the instrumentality of fire and 
sword. For this reason, presumably, Mr. Compton’s chapters are 
occupied with but little else than incidents of battle and bloodshed. 
The result is a volume that is calculated to prove something of a 
nightmare to the members of the Peace Society. The book is 
provided with illustrations, and the appendix gives one the im- 
pression of being carefully compiled. As a whole, however, the 
book seems a little overweighted by detail. 


“Cromwell as a Soldier.” By Lieut.-Colonel T. S. Baldock, 
P.S.C. London: Kegan Paul. 15s. 


A few weeks ago there was reviewed in these columns a volume 
of the “ Wolseley Series.” Colonel Baldock’s study of Cromwell is 
another of the same series, and it is edited (as were its forerunners) 
by Captain W. H. James. The primary intention of its author 
seems to have been to treat of his subject from a military, rather 
than a political, point of view, and to this end his pages are chiefly 
occupied with an account of Cromwell as a tactician and strategist. 
This is as it should be, for we have already had the “ Great Pro- 
tector” belauded and besmirched (as it happened to please his 
biographers) in a more than sufficient tale of volumes. Conse- 
quently the present work has at least the saving grace of novelty 
to commend it. In addition to this, it has many other points in its 
favour, and by no means the least among them is the clear exposi- 
tion herein contained of the various means by which Cromwell 
converted a raw and unwieldy militia into a highly disciplined and 
admirably trained regular army. The different chapters detailing 
the accomplishing of this apparent miracle offer a contribution of 
distinct value to the military historian, and should ensure a wide 
appreciation for Colonel Baldock’s work. A number of maps also 
add to the worth of the book. 


THE WAGES OF SENSUALISM 


“The Victim.” Translated from the Italian of Gabriele D’ Annunzio 
by Georgina Harding. London: Heinemann. 6s. 
“L’ INNOCENTE” is the second of the “ Romanzi della Rosa.” 
The first is “ I] Piacere” (see THE OUTLOOK for November 26, 
1898), and in that novel D’ Annunzio depicts the sensualist as the 
victimiser, ar excellence, in the excellence of irredeemable selfish- 
ness. In “ L’ Innocente”—an English translation of which with a 
changed title lies before us—the sensualist is still the victimiser, 
but participates in the suffering he causes to the extent of realising 
his responsibility. The theme is ironical even to savagery. The 
man tells how he recklessly pursued his adulteries under the stress 
of an indomitable desire that forced him, as it were, with tears and 
groaning of spirit, away from his wife’s side. In her patience and 
sweetness she claims the homage of his better self, and, when he 
recovers from his abject frenzy for a perfidious mistress, he feels 
the renascence of his conjugal love. This Italian Griselda—her 
actual name is Giuliana—still loves him, but, alas! she bears the 
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burden of one hour of weakness. The child she will bring forth 
will not be his. It will bear his name ; it will be male, and, unless 
it die prematurely, will be his successor. With every argument of 
illustration the narrator shows how the crime was forced on him. 
Ouida, we observe, objects to the victim being presented unsenti- 
mentally, i.c. as the normal “swollen and puffy” infant—as repul- 
sive, in fact. We think that it was the natural and inevitable mode 
of presentation, seeing that the man who took the baby’s life is 
writing. True the reader is involved in the narrator's dislike ; he, too, 
rears and plunges under the incessant congratulation for the 
arrival of a son and heir to which Tullio Hermil is subject. He 
yields (“we have done the things we ought not to have done ; 
and there is no health in us”) a sigh of relief when civilisation’s 
pious but intolerable lie is over. Carried on into the grey future 
the lives of Tullio and Giuliana would supply a sterner lesson. 
More horrible than any earthly usury is that exaction of the 
“uttermost farthing” on which our Scriptures insist. 

A few words as to the translation. Miss Harding maintains a 
considerable level throughout. Reference to the original shows a 
slight rearrangement, and with Grundeian propriety she refuses to 
mention “il letto, il gran letto delle nostre nozze e dei nostri 
amori.” But it cannot be said that the coherence or force of the 
narrative is weakened. Of course it is very hard to be continu- 
ously an arranger of words in the right order, very hard even to 
select the right ones. We have before us three translations of the 
nightingale passage in “ L’ Innocente.” Miss Harding unfortu- 
nately credits the nightingale with “launching into passages of 
boldest execution.” Instantly we feel the limelight : the illusion is 
over. Neither she nor Ouida nor Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford 
avoids the word “ soprano,” which in English has so technical 
and “shoppy” a sound. But Ouida is undeniably the happiest in 
her rendering. Howbeit it is the psychology of D’ Annunzio, not 
the scenic accessories, that interest us peculiarly, that stir us pro- 
foundly. For suggesting human pathos, for reproducing the 
lyricism that belongs to close and subtle argument, Miss 
Harding’s prose were hard to beat. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE 


“ The Individualist.” By W. H. Mallock. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. 


WHEN we are not of the tip-top of life, but command good living, 
congenial society, with freedom from financial trepidation, we 
become not infrequently apostles of the s/a‘us guo. We admire 
our own inexpensive reverence for the throne, and all we ask is 
opportunity for admiring the reverence of the multitude for ws. 
We invite, if we are good fellows, the multitude to become the 
mirror of pur benevolent feeling, but in order that the amiable 
reflection may be duly forthcoming it is necessary that we do not 
stand in a line with the reflector. There is an anecdote about 
the Prince of Wales, which, so far as we know, has not been 
published, bearing on this’ point. The story goes that he invited 
a certain eminent tailor to a garden-party, and that during the 
festivity he asked his sartorial guest what he thought of the 
company. “Rather a mixed lot, your Royal Highness,” was the 
confidential reply. “Come,” said the Prince cheerily, “you 
wouldn’t have us all tailors, would you?” The answer of the 
affluent philosopher is “Let each be himself, in the station that 
Providence has called him to.” In other words, “ Let tailors be 


tailors and people of culture who are well off be individualists.”. 


We do not get far in this philosophy, but Providence is a 
dangerously Radical deity, some think, and the ambition to re- 
main fairly snug may excuse a lack of progressiveness. It 
allows us, too, to praise the courteous old gaffers—perfect gentle- 
men in their way—who take our shilling with a rustic “ Thank you 
kindly, sir,” and the white-haired ancients who have lost identity 
in a consecrated butlerism. 

Mr. Mallock is an ideal spokesman for the philosophy just out- 
lined. All that is greasy, gross, dull, plethoric in it is well-nigh 
fergotten in reading such a novel as “ The Individualist.” Here 
is a style combining perfect balance, rightness of rhythm, and 
tempo with indubitable accuracy in the use of words. He hasa 
graceful, scholarly manner of saying everything, and he communi- 
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cates the same gift to his favourite characters. As thus: “He 
liked me better for this relationship, which was quite imaginary, 
than he ever liked his eldest son for one that was presumably 
real.” “The two sexes separated, each to enjoy the discussion 
of that diminishing number of topics which they do not discuss 
together.” “If an experience of wives tends to make a man a 
good husband, his well-known experience of the wives of three 
of his friends would have certainly fitted him, by this time, for 
the condition of holy matrimony.” These are three sentences 
from “The Individualist,” and they show how things essentially 
vulgar can be put in so pleasant a way that the reader imme- 
diately feels he is being introduced to society by a consummate 
man of the world. Mr. Mallock is, moreover, a poet, and sends 
spiritual flashes over his story which lift it at times into great- 
ness as distinct from mere cleverness. Such a passage is the 
description of the individualist’s emotions during a service in an 
Italian chapel (pp. 119-120), and the reflection ona good woman’s 
consciousness of her husband’s mental elopement with an altruistic 
lady (p. 239). In short, it is highly gratifying to have on one’s 
side a book full enough of good things to furnish a calendar. 
And yet? 

Mr. and Mrs. Bousefield are wonderfully drawn, but was Mr. 
Mallock quite clever enough when he invented Miss Norham and 
the poet Squelch? It rather weakens the effect of the dictum, 
Let tailors be tailors, if in citing the case of a tailor who wrote 
verse you choose one in which the verse is of abject badness, and 
permit the most distinguished lady novelist of the day to put forth 
tremendous claims on its behalf. Personally we do not believe 
that a lady such as Mrs. Humphry Ward, or Mrs. Sarah Grand, 
for instance, would be taken in by what was transparently idiotic 
in verse, however much the versifier reiterated her special views. 
The revelation of abnormal self-esteem made in the person of Mrs. 
Norham is amusing, but it passes into farce. The “ Poodle,” a 
treacherous toady, also enters that region, and an episode in which 
a lady of title poses as a clairvoyante is a little mechanical. 

The “ Individualist” is interesting as a refined and generous 
nature that has tried life, has lost its appetite for life, but not irre- 
vocably. He pegs away at his own corner of the world, and in 
“three or four months of duty towards his neighbour” makes 
“seven hundred cottagers comfortable,” though “altruism in as 
many years can do nothing but kill one tailor.” We leave him on 
the threshold of a parliamentary career, recognising with a shrug 
that, Individualist as he is, no man has been more thoroughly 
managed by women. 

It is now time to take leave of the book. Clever as it is in 
portrait-drawing, finely literary a® it is in its phrasing, its sub- 
acidity, encouraging as it is for those who believe that “ things are 
what they am and cannot be any ammer,” one cannot avoid seeing 
that the gospel of living for others, vulgarly termed altruism, has 
not received its death blow because Mr. Squelch committed 
suicide and Mrs. Norham thought herself better than Miss Austen. 


OTHER FICTION 


“ Orientations.” By W. S. Maugham. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’s “ Orientations” mark a creditable 
advance on the “ Making of a Saint,” and if Mr. Maugham shall 
hereafter write to inform us that his comfes were written long 
before his romance, we beg to assure him that we remain un- 
moved. “C’est surtout par les nouvelles d’un jeune écrivain qu’on 
peut se rendre compte du tour de son esprit. Il y cherche la 
voie qui lui est propre dans une série d’essais de genre et de style 
différents, qui sont comme des orientations, pour trouver son 
moi littéraire.” This is the motto on Mr. Maugham’s flyleaf, and 
we quote it not onlyto explain to the astonished (and possibly 
irritated) reader the origin of the author's title, but to afford an 
opportunity of congratulating Mr. Maugham on finding son mot 
littéraire. “The Punctiliousness of Don Sebastian” is the best 
of six quite distinguished stories, though each of the others has 
its quality. “De Amicitia” is a charming tale of two foolish and 
delightful people who supposed that they might go holiday- 
making together and remain nothing more than comrades, Of 
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course their scheme fell through by the pleasantest of those 
causes which fate permits us. “ Daisy” is a stronger story than 
the others. The tragedy of the girl who leaves her decent 


home for a gentleman lover has been the theme of some forty © 


million novelists ; not many have touched it off to the same 
veracious purpose as has Mr. Maugham. The Rector’s wife 
is a blemish, being mere caricature ; Mrs. Gray should not have 
had her place in the same gallery with Miss Reed and Daisy’s 
father. For the rest, we like Mr. Maugham the most when he is 
fantastic and poetical and a trifle bizarre. It is not the story 
which gives “Don Sebastian” its distinction, it is the setting. 
Xiormonez, which you may only reach at two A.M. to leave an hour 
before sunrise, the stony road down which the author strode with 
the laden porter who seemed like a hunchback, the steep and 
stony street, the sleepy hostess with the candle throwing a strange 
yellow glare on her face, the look of the broken-down Lord of 
Losas—these are things seen, and little bits of artist’s colouring 
that are better than Mr. Maugham’s more lofty flights, because 
they are original. 


“ Nell Haffenden.” By Tighe Hopkins. London: Methuen. 6s. 


A thoroughly readable book ; but Mr. Hopkins has given us 
reason to expect better work than this. Nell is a capable, 
managing, and withal attractive damsel, with a genius for sculp- 
ture and a somewhat strange predilection for entering into con- 
versation with chance strangers in church, park, and street. The 
predilection proves to be a fortunate one, as it is the means of 
introducing her to a long-lost brother, a bosom friend, and a life- 
long benefactor. With these we leave her at the height of happi- 
ness and prosperity, and on the brink of marriage with one Francis 
Lyne, who possesses by far the finest character in the book. The 
scenes in the Anglo-American boarding-house are not wanting in 
humour ; but the characters of the proprietor, Joe Gripp, and his 
sister are so overdrawn as to be little better than caricatures. It 
is a pity the illustrations are not omitted; from her frequent 
representations we should be inclined to think Nell neither a genius 
nor a beauty. 


“ Both Great and Small.” By A. E. J. Legge. London: Lane. 
6s. 


Mr. Arthur Legge is to be congratulated on “ Both Great and 
Small.” Story, God bless you !—he Aas one to tell, sir, and he tells 
it with no little art and in excellent English, graceful and masculine. 
His defect is, indeed, that he has more stories than one to tell, and 
cannot resist telling them. A man, as we infer, of intellectual 
substance, who, moreover, has taken his degree in the university 
of life, he has a good deal of excellent matter, and cannot keep 
from using it. Hence a divided interest, and the beginning and 
ending of more than one thread of life, when a tale more simple 
and direct in outline, and with half the stuff which Mr. Legge has 
ground into his chapters, had answered better. There is, in fact, 
too much good stuff, and too many incidental sketches artfully done. 
But Mr. Legge is no “symmetrical rascal,” like Benvenuto. 
We are divided between the fortunes of Beatrice Felsted and 
Lord Chesterton on the one hand, and Burgrave and his ample 
second-rate bride upon the other. We begin with the Felsteds, and 
are engrossed for a long stretch of the book in the develop- 
ment of Beatrice, the wayward promise of her brother, and the 
development of her tendency towards Russley, and Russley’s 
tendency towards her. Then Mrs. Ambrose and her second 
husband invade the scene, and we care no more for Chesterton, 
who may be as lucid as he pleases in every relation of life, and 
yet not recover his lost ground, face he the assaults of his radical 
auditors never so boldly. The characters and relation of Jim 
Burgrave and Lesbia are too strong for the other characters, and 
dominate the novel, which they entered as secondary figures, as, 
after the fashion of certain characters, they may have dominated 
the novelist. If, as is possible, it was Mr. Legge’s real 
care to body forth the blind illogical devices of Life the 
Storyteller by a development at haphazard, he has succeeded. 
Wantonly, irrationally as a pair of snowflakes, this unhappy 
couple drift over this main thread of the story, obscure 
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it first by their happiness, and then by their misunderstanding, 
When the rupture comes, we are inclined to say with 
Lesbia, “ Nothing has happened. There is nothing the matter, 
It is only life—a puzzle, a mystery, a ceaseless whirlpool.” And it 
is not to Mr. Legge’s least praise that he has suggested the eddy. 
ings of the whirlpool. The dramatic last chapter, with which he 
winds up the twisted skein of these unfortunates, is satisfying, but a 
trifle abrupt. All the incidental sketches, superfluous or not, are 
good, and some are very good. The horsey lady, with her country 
house and her remarkable system of admirers, appeals to us as 
ugly but real. The Cranstons, the Roots, the Perrinders, and 
others are capital, if the pre-Raphaelite lines are a little too care- 
fully drawn for the size of the canvas. 


“Chronicles of Teddy's Village.” By Mrs. Murray Hickson, 
London : Ward, Lock. 6s. 


If there be in this language of ours one word more than another 
which has kept its meaning unchanged since Chaucer's time, it 
is the adjective “pleasant.” Its significance, while embracing 
much, can be expressed by no other word or combination of 
words. It is moreover equally applicable to people, places, and 
books, and is most certainly descriptive of this last book by Mrs. 
Murray Hickson, “ Chronicles of Teddy’s Village.” The volume 
consists of twelve short stories, all dealing with certain of the 
inhabitants of Warling Dean. Certain of the sketches can 
hardly be described as “stories,” they are rather of the nature of 
agreeably discursive gossip: as, for instance, “ The Case of 
Mrs. Rossiter,” which, while it contains two uncommonly clever 
portraits of other ladies, leaves one quite in the dark as to the 
character and doings of Mrs. Rossiter herself. It is impossible 
not to bear Mrs. Hickson just the least little bit of a grudge that 
having as it were, fathered the book on Teddy, it should contain 
only one story dealing directly with that delightful boy. To be 
sure “ Teddy’s Second Innings” is one of the best of the sketches 
and will appeal alike to lovers of Teddy and of the National game ; 
but it is too short, and not even “ Mrs. Cowlishaw,” Mrs. Grundy’s 
vice reine in all matters appertaining to manners and morality, 
can make up for Teddy’s absence. The portrait of Miss Trot- 
wood—surely it is greatly daring to call anyone Miss Trotwood ?— 
is charmingly conceived and executed, and although comparatively 
little is told of her, she has a distinct and delicate personality :— 


“Miss Trotwood herself is like her garden—quaintly well 
ordered, yet sweet and wholesome withal. There is about her 
an old-world perfume irresistibly attractive. She is one of 
those whom circumstances fail to disfigure ; out of a dull and 
uneventful life, cramped by poverty and marred by ill-health, 
she has built up for herself a beautiful character, a character 
correct and limited perchance, for the needs of smart society, 
but eminently suitable to that niche of earth which its owner 
occupies.” 


There is a sense of summer in these sketches. One wanders 
in tall-hedged lanes, coming from time to time upon trim gardens 
sloping down to the river, upon whose banks “at far distances are 
stationed fishermen, dozing through long days from early 
morning till the sun sets and mists begin to gather.” Miss 
Millicent herself, who tells the stories, though never egotistical, is 
full of character, and we see the villagers, magnates, and working 
folk, through the acute and kindly vision of this humorous and 
well-bred lady. Whatever she tells, she invests with wit and 
keen-eyed sympathy. To end as we began, the book is a pleasant 
book, a book to be read leisurely in grassy places with the sun- 
shine glinting through the green of trees. 





ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, GENERAL 
AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged. Tele- 
graphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A.B.C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE is in Germany, apparently quite oblivious of 
the keen interest excited among his personal friends by the little 
cricket volume he has sent out for private circulation. “The 
book is magnificent,” writes one of the fortunate possessors. How 
close the kinship is between cricket and literature !—we wonder 
why? Both have something to do with “the Graces,” it is true, 
and in both there is occasional “swiping,” not to mention 
“scoring.” But there must be some more subtle connection. 


The Society of Illustrators has at last definitely decided to 
hold an exhibition, and negotiations are opened with a view to 
securing a gallery in the West End. The movement is deserving 
of every support ; and if publishers could be induced to attend such 
an exhibition and seek out the best artists to be had, instead of 
yielding to the most pushing commercial traveller with a crayon 
behind his ear that runs after them, this would be one of the most 
useful of artistic shows, 


An author roared terribly, ‘ You 

Are the bandit who wrote this review— 
I will sit on your head !” 
But the other man said, 

“T’m busy—don’t bother me—shoo !” 


The publication of a biographical study of Savonarola by the 
Rev, Herbert Lucas recalls to one’s mind the dictum of Professor 
Pasquale Villari to the effect that England, the country of great 
historians, has produced no work on the great Florentine worthy 
either of the subject or her own traditions, One naturally thinks 
of George Eliot’s presentation in  Romola,” but it scarcely counts, 
for it is artistic and imaginative rather than historical or funda- 
mentally critical. Like Dante, Savonarola was neglected, and even 
despised, in the last century, but although in the present one his 
greatness has been almost universally appreciated, certain English 
and foreign studies of his life and work have been impaired in 
value through a too determined desire on the part of the writers 
to prove him a forerunner of the Reformation. It were a pity if 
theorists on one side or the other were to obscure permanently the 
dramatic and spiritual appeal of one of the greatest figures that 
moved the world almost at the meeting of the Middle Ages and 
modern civilisation. First-hand inquirers and investigators in 
Florentine records, amongst whom must be mentioned Professor 
Villari, have, however, taken Savonarola literature to rather new 
stages. 


In her lifetime Miss Jane Austen was none too happy in her 
literary circumstances, but her sense of humour and the quiet 
fascination of needlework saved her many of the sorrows to which 
the literary egoist is heir.. And it is doubtful whether the 
occasional coldness of the British critic affects her very much in 
the shades—supposing there is any communication between 
iterary London and the other side of time and space. Her work 
at first was either promptly rejected or bought cheaply by the 
publishing magnate; and before its simplicity and naturalness 
could be widely appreciated, people had to outgrow their taste for 
Mrs, Radcliffe, Monk Lewis, Godwin, and others who had touched 
up poor Nature in fearful and wonderful ways. In our own day 
Gothic and strenuous folk have had such royal times and 
Worshipping publics that one almost wonders the author of 
“Sense and Sensibility” is mentioned at all. Still, just as Charles 
Lamb derided posterity, turned from the present, and wrote for 
“antiquity,” so at the worst of times there are a few people left 
who take the paths of simplicity for a change, and develop a quiet 
“country eye” ; and with these Miss Austen’s fame is safe. It is 
dreadfully reactionary no doubt, but it is unobtrusive, and so the 
pushful Time-spirit may excuse it. 





UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, 1s. 2d., free. HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 
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It is questionable whether more than a few of us have read 
the thirty books of the “ Poly-Olbion,” in which Michael Drayton 
undertook to “digest” the traditions and beauties of all Britain 
into a poem. And even the “Poly-Olbion” is far from being 
representative of the work of Drayton. Despite the voluminous, 
and from time to time somewhat monotonous, nature of his work, 
the quiet and respectable Elizabethan is greatly loved by some 
students, though even they must admit that he is a writer in regard 
to whom a “selection ” is an act of literary kindness and charity. 
Such an act was done some years ago by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
but his selection appeared only in a limited edition, and was also 
for private circulation, if we remember rightly. The Rev. H. C. 
Beeching, in his “Selections from the Poetry of Daniel and 
Drayton,” just issued by the Dent house, is not quite so repre- 
sentative, but the sonnets “ Nimphidis ” and some of the best of 
the pastoral poems are given. Of the “ Poly-Olbion,” however, 
there is next to nothing. At his best Michael Drayton opens the 
gates, bids us hear the songs, and lets us see the light of a world 
that can never grow old to the students of poetry. 


“ Shakespeare’s Country ”—that is to say, of course, Stratford- 
on-Avon and its environs—forms the subject of a pretty little 
brochure written by Mr. Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen. The book is not a guide-book in the 
ordinary sense of the term, being rather a running account of the 
places and objects most likely to interest those who visit War- 
wickshire in the mood of the pilgrim. Mr. Windle has done his 
work admirably. His pages are packed with facts, and there is no 
trace of the verbiage and fine writing which have rendered the 
phrase “ guide-book”” so much of a reproach. Further, the volume 
is small, light, daintily bound, and embellished with drawings by 
Mr. E. H. New. And that folding-map—the triumph of un- 
manageable inutility—has been got rid of in “Shakespeare’s 
Country” by an ingenious adaptation of one of the end-papers to 
cartographical purposes. 


Mr. W. Luther Longstaff, who has already given the world two 
books of verse, entitled respectively “Weeds and Flowers” and 
‘* Passion and Reflection,” promises us something really refreshing 
in the way of fiction. He will publish shortly, through Messrs. 
Greening, “The Tragedy of the Lady Palmist,” a story which 
describes, “ step by step,” the downfall of “a peculiar type of man 
(a man scientific by profession and training, but cursed with an 
artistic temperament).” The “ Lady Palmist” also is herself “a 
strange but true type,” to wit, “an evil soul, only half mixed with 
strange, intoxicating flesh, who exercises a mystic, sensual power 
over innocent and guilty alike.” On the whole, Mr. Longstaff’s 
is a “strange, intoxicating” programme. And we think his title 
is a little mixed. Should it not run, “ The Tragedy of a Scientific 
Man Cursed with an Artistic Temperament” ? 


According to “S G.,” of the Pal/ Mall Gazette, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ blank-verse play, ‘Paolo and Francesca,” is not only 
“ great poetry,” but “great dramatic poetry.” ‘“S. G.” also thinks 
that the play offers Mr. George Alexander, by whom it was com- 
missioned, a chance “such as has come to no actor for genera- 
tions.” These opinions, coupled with a suggestion that the 
production of Mr. Phillips’ work was “indefinitely postponed,” 
appeared in the Pa// Mall on Monday. Mr. Alexander has since 
written a letter in which he explains that the postponement is 
entirely due to “prior contracts with other authors” and the 
rebuilding of the St. James’s. So that matters remain where 
they did. But if “S. G’s” view of “Paolo and Francesca” 
be even approximately correct, the delay is very much to be 
regretted. 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices, Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books a; 


Discount Prices. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History, Biography, &c. 





‘THe Rough Riders,” by Theodore Roosevelt, is a really handsome 
book, full of soldierly writing, and quite as captivating in its way as any 
war-book with which we are acquainted. There are portraits of Colonel 
Roosevelt, Colonel Leonard Woods, Captain Bucky O’Neill and other 
“‘ rough-riders” of light and leading, together with numerous general 
illustrations and a batch of appendices which will not be without interest 
for military men. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 298. 9s.) 

‘* Zola in England.” Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly’s account of M. Emile 
Zola’s recent sojourn in this country. ‘* The weather was still very fine, 
and now and again he ventured upon a little excursion. The principal one 
was to Virginia Water, where he strolled round the lake,” &c. &c. &e. 
A chronicling of small beer at best. The cover is adorned with a picture 
of M. Zola looking very sorry. (Chatto & Windus, Pp. 218. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ A History of Oxfordshire,” by 7. Meade Falkner (Popular County 
Histories Series), An exhaustive sketch of the County of Oxfordshire, 
from pre-Roman times downwards, with a summarised history of the 
University. Written in a clear and entertaining style, and admirably 
printed. (Stock. Pp. 327. 7s. 6d.) 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘©Other People’s Wings”—chiefly Mr. Kipling’s wings. Parodies 
and occasional verses by 7. W. H. Crosland. Some of them have ap- 
peared in THE OvuTLOoK. Among those which now appear for the first 
time, we like best ‘‘To the Minor Muse,” which wanted writing. 
(Unicorn Press. Pp. 32. 6d.) 

‘*Essays on Robert Browning.” A series of thoughtful papers by a 
not over-insistent Browningite. The subjects dealt with include ‘* Brown- 
ing’s Public,” ‘‘ Paracelsus,” ‘*Caponsacchi,” and ‘Christmas Eve.” 
On the whole, discriminative and informative. J/iss Marion Little is the 
author. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 204. 3s. 6d.) 

*‘ An Ideal Husband,” by the author of ‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
The dedication runs: ‘‘ To Frank Harris, a slight tribute to his power 
and distinction as an artist, his chivalry and nobility as a friend.” A 
readable and well-intentioned play, beautifully printed and bound. 
(Smithers. Pp. 213. 75. 6d.) 

‘‘King Alfred’s Dreams,” by Frederick W, Rage, M.A., contains 
some capital blank verse pieces and several lyrics and sonnets which rise 
above mediocrity. The note, throughout, is serious, and at times de- 
votional. (Rivingtons. Pp. 119. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Nero; or, the Trials, Battles and Adventures of the Sixth Emperor 
of Rome in Darkest Hades,” by Horatio Hunt. Some 12,000 lines like 
this :— 

‘* Now, said the dreadful shape, look down below— 
I did ; and saw a cave, wherein foul sprites 
Were dancing wildly round the sleeping forms 
Of men who once were Emperors of Rome.” 


A clever but uninspired performance. (Downey. Pp. 130.) 


Fiction 


‘¢Wanted—a Hero,” by Jenner Tayler, begins on a familiar note— 
“‘ Tt was evening!” But the author has really a feeling for style and a 
tale to tell. There isa supposed murder, also the supposed hanging of 
the wrong man, and plenty of agony on the part of the man who believed 
himself guilty. And it all ends in love and “ going to have a few words 
with your dear father.” The scene is laid in ‘‘ Carminster” and at a 
mission station in Africa. A novel worth reading. (Unwin. Pp. 309. 6s.) 

‘¢ The Crime in the Wood” has a yellow cover embellished with blood- 
stains and a left hand holding a very pretty pistol. On page 253, ‘*‘ You 
need be under no fear, mon ami, that I or any other emissary of the 
Brotherhood will ever come to you again with evil tidings. The man 
who was condemned to die is dead.” The story interests, and will be read 
without *‘ skipping.” (Long. Pp. 254. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Perils of Josephine,” by Lord Ernest Hamilton. ‘* Three dull 
maids sat in a dull room in the dull, dull town of Chelmsford.” One of 
them, at least, gets out of it—that is to say, out of the dull, dull town of 
Chelmsford. ‘‘ Perils” follow. ‘‘ Mystery and Suspicion,” and ‘‘ More 
Mystery ” are the medial chapter-headings. The book is well. written, 
and the heroine captivates. (Unwin. Pp. 344. 6s.) 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Doucias & Howarp (whose advisers include 
Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 
authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References. —Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 
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In ‘*The Sport of Circumstance,” by G. G. Chatterton, Shelley’s 
phrase is perhaps applied to a character who has not lost his talent for 
loving another woman in spite of the awkward existence of an insane wife, 
**°Tis all human nature,” we say cheerily, as the lovely indignation of the 
heroine subsides. (John Long. Pp. 211. 3s. 6d.) 

““A Sea Comedy,” by Morley Roberts. The latest addition to the 
‘* Empress Series,” which is ‘‘ designed to meet the taste of readers who 
desire a swiftly-moving, well-written, dramatic tale, of moderate length, 
without superfluous description or other literary padding.” A good Story, 
told in the sailor-man’s avgot, and inclined to the humorous. (Milne. 
Pp. 166. 25. 6a.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Smithers & Co. have just issued a reprint of ‘* The Raven” 
and ‘* The Pit and the Pendulum,” by Zdgar Allan Poe, with seven illustra- 
tions and a cover design by William Thomas Horton, and “some 
account of the author,” by Vincent O'Sullivan. We cannot say that Mr. 
Horton’s drawings greatly please us, though their originality of concep. 
tion and boldness of execution go without saying. The printing, paper, 
and general get-up, however, are excellent, and the book is cheap at 
7s. 6a. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. send us a new edition of Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s popular story, ‘* The Two Guardians,” and Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co. have added ‘* Kate Coventry” to their capital Library Edition of 
G. J. Whyte-Melville’s novels. From Messrs. Ward, Lock also we 
receive a shilling edition of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ an old favourite 
among readers of fiction, nicely printed, and done up in an exceptionally 
dainty cover. 


Magazines and Reviews 


The Studio for July is a particularly fine number, It contains five 
‘‘character ” sketches by Mortimer Menpes, in addition to a couple of 
studies by Paul Helleu, and drawings by Jean Veber, F. André, and 
others. There is also a capital appreciation of the work of W. Reynolds- 
Stephens, with illustrations. The Dome offers its readers complete stories 
by Laurence Housman and A. H. Holmes, a poem by W. W. Gibson, 
and full-page plates after William Strang, A. II. Fisher, Ford Madox- 
Brown, D. G. Rossetti, and Albert Diirer. The Quarterly has articles 
on ‘* The Art of Dining,” ‘* Modern Mysticism,” ‘*The Rifle,” ‘ Bank- 
ing,” ‘* Montesquieu in Italy,” and ‘* The Scottish Churches,” a thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘ Industrial Education in Ireland ” being also included. In 
Crampton’s Magazine Mr. Oswald Crawfurd continues his serial ‘ Sylvia 
Arden,” and there are entertaining short stories by various hands. Part 4 
of The Art Portfolio (Simpkin, Marshall) contains a fine reproduction of 
Millais’ ‘* Knight Errant,” which is alone worth the modest shilling at 
which the Portfolio is issued. 


BOOKS TO COME 


Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON are publishing in the autumn a book on 
the life and achievements of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, being in chief the 
history of their stage career. The work is being undertaken by Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton, the well-known dramatist and dramatic critic, who has been 
honoured with the life-long friendship of both Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and 
who is, therefore, fitted as no one else is to undertake the work. The 
book will be illustrated with photographs and numerous drawings. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is engaged in producing a facsimile of Zhe Germ, 
the Magazine of the P.R.B. All the topographical details of the 
periodical, including its errors, will be preserved. Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
has written an extended introduction to the facsimile which, while in- 
cidentally touching on the Brotherhood, will be devoted mainly to the 
history of Zhe Germ itself. 

‘* The Key of South Africa” is Delagoa Bay. Mr. Montagu George 
Jessett, F.R.G.S., has written a book about it, founded on a personal visit 
and study of the literature of the subject. The dedication is to Mr. 


Rhodes. It seems that there is an abundant field for Englishmen’s energy ' 


in a spot which the Portuguese have done so little to promote as a centre 
of commerce. Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish the volume shortly. 

A new novel, entitled ‘* The Adventures of Rosalie Stuart,” by W. 
Shaw, author of ‘*Golden Dreams and Waking Realities,” will be 
published by Messrs. Digby, Long. It is a story of the Rebellion of 
1745-46, and the heroine is the reputed daughter of James III. (the 
Chevalier St. George). 











UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues freee HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham, ! 
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“_ 


BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The Wordd, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


ition, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supglies froma Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. “ 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 








ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarxg, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE, Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

















AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
ras thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—2ritish Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides,’—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
is. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and Its Beacons. 
Tho Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Welle and the Spas of Mid-Walos. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harleoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “Particularly good."—Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpoot Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON 42, :xvrons. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coos, M.A. 
4¢. Tue Horets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. > 


Uangolion: Darlington & Go. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 





a 





Books WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20 ; Waverley, 
3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 45; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
List fre —-BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





HOLIDAY HOME REGISTER, 1899.—WHERE TO GO, 

HOW TO GET THERE, WHAT IT WILL COST. Seaside and Country 
descriptions, Lists of Furnished Houses, Furnished Apartments, Board Residence, Pay- 
ing Guests, Tariffs, Week-end Trips, Tourist Fares, Beach and Bathing, &c. Price 6d.; 
post free, 9d.—Address, J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia."—Apply to the Rev. the HEap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 








MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PrincIPALs. 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Mauinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 


—_———- 


Boarders and day scholars, Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house: 
wifery subjects, The school is recognised by the London County Council. 








©rYPEWRITING. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


D. B, LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
IN SEARCH OF GOLD 


Murchison Goldficlds, Western Australia : 
Feb. 9, 1894. 


DEAR M.— * * * * * * * All last week I was dry-blowing, 
and you will be glad to hear I was very successful—that is for 
dry-blowing. My six days’ work resulted in 13 dwt., value about 
£2 12s., though to get that I had to work fairly hard. It would 
be awfully monotonous if it were not for the excitement when you 
are getting to the bottom of a dish, and by Jove it is grand to see 
the gold showing through the dust. The largest piece I got was 
14 dwt., about 6s.; the greater part of the gold, though, is in tiny 
little specks about the size of a pin’s head, and you may imagine 
what a lot you lose by this clumsy method. The machines which 
weare expecting daily, are supposed to save95 per cent. of the gold— 
and I calculate that on the patch I have been working (which has 
already been dry-blown three or four times), each machine ought 
to turn out at least £10 a week. If I could only discover a new 
alluvial patch, untouched, I would guarantee to make from £50 to 
£100 a week, and as the wet season is coming on there will soon 
be some big rushes, as there will be more water out back for 
prospectors. 

It is strange how fascinating it becomes to dig for gold ; and I 
now feel that I could never endure to go back to the old humdrum 
ploughing and digging. As we have no further use for them, we 
sold our horses and waggon for £85. I was very sorry to part with 
the horse, especially the mare ; but the experience I have had 
with them is invaluable. You see, it is extremely useful, especially 
in a country like this, to be able to ride, groom, harness, and feed 
a horse. 

Last Monday we put a breakwind round the tent, as we shall 
want all the protection we can get from the wind and rain, in a 
couple of months, when winter sets in. I was raising a heavy log 
on to my shoulder when I felt a very sharp sting on the fourth 
finger of my left hand, just underneath the nail. I dropped the 
log, and turned it over to see what it was; and there I sawa 
scorpion. Since Monday I have been unable to work, for my 
finger became so very much swollen, and gave me great pain. A 
sort of fester formed on the quick, and raised the nail up till I 
thought it would drop off. It will be all right in a day or two. 
On Thursday night we killed two scorpions inside the tent. 

A lot of blacks have camped about three hundred yards from 
our tent, and are in a great state of excitement. It seems that 
some of their tribe are having a war with another tribe about a 
hundred miles up in the interior, and the consequence is that they 
have been holding what they call “corrobborees” for some days, 
or rather nights past. They begin by lighting huge fires, and 
make a start about eight o’clock in the evening. To begin with, 
all the men and women sit in a big circle, then a warrior stark 
naked and with different paints daubed all over him, springs into 
the middle of it, brandishing his spear and boomerang and begins 
to sing a most awfully ferocious sort of song. There are only 
six or seven bars in each verse, and those are repeated the 
whole night, with different words of course. The letter A pro- 
nounced very broadly is very prominent. At times he shouts 
and yells at the top of his voice, then he sings a verse or two 
with his teeth tightly closed and making a sound just like a 
tiger snarling, and all the time the tom-tom is going tom- 
tom, tom-tom, tom-tom, and he is gesticulating and flourishing 
his weapons. Then the whole lot take up the song, making an 
indescribable row, and when they stop the first gentleman retires 
and another takes his place. They keep this up till about four in 
the morning, and, as it is impossible to sleep, we went out twice to 
have a look at them. We retired, however, at about eleven 
o'clock as_by that time many of them got so excited that they 
actually foamed at the mouth, and we thought it time to go in 
case they took it into their heads to begin to throw their spears 
about. I shall never forget the sight—the huge fires making them 
all look like devils, and the pandemonium they made was like 
Bedlam broke loose. 

I would be awfully obliged if you could send me a tiny little 
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pamphlet giving a few plain recipes—for our dishes are not very 
varied, and we often spoil them through not knowing the proper 


_proportions or the length of time to cook them. 


Yours affectionately, A. G. S. R, 


COUNTRY NOTES FROM THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE 


Agassiz, British Columbia. 


I PROMISED to keep a diary of my outdoor life in this delightful 
valley on the Pacific slope and send the results to THE OUTLOOK, 
I have not done that yet, but I send you a few stray jottings. 

Plums do not exist in this country for any mining inspectors or 
mechanical engineers, unless they are really one or the other ; for 
Canada is pretty full of educated men who are looking for plums 
of this sort, and unless a man is quite qualified, the country is well 
supplied with engineers, clerks, experts, &c. 

Home-making requires carpenters who can build a house 
entirely in wood ; the doors and windows are always made at the 
factory. Then blacksmiths seem so busy here that they don’t know 
which way to turn next. Our blacksmith has to repair the waggons, 
ploughs, fireplaces, harrows, tea-kettles, bath taps and locks, and 
he is, as the nursery tale says : Some day to make me a grate that 
will hold logs in my open hearth, And I see the horses waiting 
to be shod for a long time. Still, even for blacksmiths the orchards 
where “ plums” grow for them must be looked for, and they are 
far apart at present. 

But—the man who wants a home and some pigs, poultry, cows, 
and other eatable and saleable things, and who has the means to 
“rough it” and brave the difficulties put in his way by monopolists 
estate agents, and (I must say it) ofposition on the part of ignorant 
settlers, will have his heart’s desire. I don’t think more is ever 
promised by the Creator ; I think I sketch out the meaning of the 
text if I alter one word and say, “ Dwell on the Jand and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 

As I have some land in England that is used for seed-growing, 
and as I havea delight in remembering field after field of every 
kind of garden flower and vegetable blooming and ripening their 
seeds near my old home, it was a special interest to me to read 
the other day of the “ Want of Seed Farms” in Canada. Here at 
Agassiz the growth of hops is being carried on evidently with 
success, and my neighbour’s farm is a sight to behold when 
Siwash, Chinese, and half-breed men and women are picking 
the hops. 

The idea that all kinds of flowers and vegetable seeds can be 
well grown in Canada is correct, but one idea is left out, and that 
is that all flowers and vegetables are made robust and more 
prolific by change of soil, climate, and, to a certain extent, by a 
change of conditions. 

The Brassica or Cabbage tribe is particularly benefited by such 
change, and it would be well if every seed-growing firm in England 
had agents in the various Provinces of this Dominion, and that 
these agents should grow such things as require improving or 
strengthening, or that require, like the human family, change of 
air and location. 

The field poppy—a most terrible weed on some of the lighter 
land in England—was imported by a lady of my acquaintance 
here. I saw these flowers in her garden, and many of them had 
gone double and were as beautiful as Shirley poppies and more 
intense or in a higher key of colour. A double field poppy is worth 
looking at. 

There is an opening for any one who watches the requirements 
of seed-growers and the needs of the world in the way of beautiful 
flowers and useful vegetables. 

Of course the knowledge of what can be improved by the new 
soil and fresh air of Ontario, British Columbia, or any of the 
islands of the Western Coast has yet to be largely acquired ; but a 
farmer might fill up corners of his mind, and of his garden too, 
by learning what will pay to grow, and something like a gold-mine 
might be found in the discovery of some plant that will be the 
rage for two or three seasons in Europe and America. 

‘ ANDREW HAMILTON. 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone, 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


— 2054, 00-—__ 


Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 





Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
copy, and send it POST FREE. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


THE PRINCES BILLIARD TABLE 












-- S5GUINEAS; ROOM REQUIRED 227 X16” 


42 
Ia" XK Ctr 


lO" X Si---4B Ho RS 207 X15" 
O-.xX 476-36 me po 187 X15" 
Ov. X 47-28 Re Re 177 X13" 
77K SIG"™24 = Re 15? X12" 
67, XBre--1gQ Re bo 147° X11 





MARKING BOARD-CUES — RESTS — RULES ~3 IVORY BALLS 
; CUPS — BRUSH - IRON & COVER INCLUDED 
GKENT & C2 —18 ELDON STREET — LONDON — EC. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


§ hoon fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 























1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
Specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK Offices, 


109 Fleet Street, London, E,C, 
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ON THE CONTINENT 





Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ...+eeses 
” eeereecee 
Egypt. 


CAIRO scocveccecccoce 


France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 





BIARRITZ .... 
” 

CANNES vesccccece ee 
eer acess 
os <  esaennnes eee 

FAVRE cccccccsce ee 

MARSEILLES...... 


” 
MENTON eceseesee 
MONTE CARLO... 








Stations :— 
lL eer eccceee 
Bs TEGAG sicsscsiconinanien 
F. Diemer..... ercecoccss 
G. G, Zacheria...... ove 
Maison Mermoz ...+.«« 
V. Benquet .......e000 ° 
L, Jugand .....ccccscece ° 
om yee ° 
A. oo ee 
F, Robaudy ....csceeee ° 
Bourdignon ......se00 . 
a 
Mme. Dumont.. 

Vve. C. Mathieu ..... 
Mme, H. Sinet....... 
P. Berthelot .....-.00. ee 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 
Byron Library 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library .......0. 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





*“*THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerfe du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran, 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccccccccece 
FRANKFORT «sees 
HAMBURG «eeeeee 
WIESBADEN eveeee 
Italy. 
FLORENCE vesscesee 





” eccccecce 
GENOA ssecesseeeee 
MILAN ccccoscceces 


” Seeccccceces 


” e 
NAPLES. 





seereeeeacceree 





Switzerland. 
BALE cccccccees eocce 
BERNE ocescssoecee 
GENEVA. os eeeeee cee 


. —AA 
LAUSANNE  esecee 
LUCERN...ccsccecee 
si aula 
TERRITET .eesceeee 
THUN ooeee ececeescse 
VEVEY  ccoccececccee 


Be. TAS cccccccsscecccsce . 
J. Vaternahm .....64 . 
J. W. Basedow....... ee 
LUKE cocccocccccceees eecee 


Bocca Fratelli ......+« 
Carlo Pratesi........s00e 


By, Gemtee cccccscescscece 
G. P. Vieusseux ....06 


Luigi Corsanego «+0 
©. Bertussl  sccccscecee 
Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
P. Marco ccocceccccccese 
Detken & Rockoll 


A, VEIRIOD  ccscccscesoncce 
Bocca Fratelli ......+0« 
Loescher & Co, csesee 
Luigi Rossi .......000 ° 


A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G. Gandolfo 
Ra: Vinse0ll ccccccccccese ee 
Carlo Clausen . 
Pozzo Bros, .«... . 
fy gk 
Sebastiano Zanco.....0. 





Festersen & Cie ..s.0e 
Schmid & Francke ... 
Cy B Aleths cccecescee ee 





Doleschal .ccccccccccccee 
A. Gebhardt .......ec000 
Cy B. Falst cccccescecs . 
E. Schlesinger ......+ . 
E, Schlesinger ......+0 


E. Schlesinger ........ 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso, 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg, 


Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 
Library. 
Library. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe Our Loox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. ' 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital ~- 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
raaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions 9f Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducééd on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 






THE BANK: OF AFRICA, 
Limited. - 7 
Established 1879. s 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1 
Subscribed Capital--£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of ti 
iss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve 
4453,000 Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E, 

‘Brancune.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, pe Lown, 

Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port E 
eg Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 
ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar 
schonoosbane Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State; 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Lourenso Marques. 
Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, _ 2 A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, 45 A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rechiagsis uire, Esq. ; John cang, Keg. 
. General ; anager ¢ —— at Cape Town), James 
impson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Leteers of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 

Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 

ascertainable on application. 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—88 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Subscribed Capital ...... ereccecccccs e+ £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......ssesessseeeeees . 639,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprictors......+« 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit,and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 

Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


Go., LIMITED,: LESSEES. 





Md 
. e 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. 8rd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5 134 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 
Th and Transport Services are being rapidly 


: ded and improved between stations on the 

Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 








QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
' TO RHODESIA. 





» Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali afd Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 
td 
f 


Further particlfirs may be obtained from the~Traffic 





Manager at Beira, or from 
. 


« “* PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


rast 26 Victoria Street, 


- | » LONDON, S.W. 
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